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SCHOOLAND:S'TUDIO 
DIRECTORY ¢ 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 


























HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


TEACHER OF ACTING 
for 
PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 


and those preparing for 


THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 864 


Telephone for appointment 


Circle 1350 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





TEACHERS’ COURSE—JULY 7th—AUGUST 15th 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York CIty 7th Ave.—Séth St. 


Room 152-G 
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SCHOOL «i. (THEATRE 


OMPLETE curriculum... dra- 
matic art, design and theatre 
management... A school that 
recognizes modern trends and 
endeavors to equip its grad- 
vates for success under con- 
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THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, 


w 





GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree History and Education. 


conferring privileges. 


Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 
platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Graduate 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 


Graduates in demand. 


Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Training— 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca 
Music and allied schools. 


Conservatory of 


Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
Session opens June 23rd. 


ditions as they now prevail 

in the theatrical world. Enroll- 

ment limited. Information on 
request. 

CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus- Mgr. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


39 So. Molina Avenue ¢ 


in length. 
Send for de- 





Fall 


scriptive 


140 DeWitt Park, 


Term opens October 9th. 
catalog and views. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 
Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 


Pesadena, California 























SrupIOme DANCE 


OPENING OCTOBER 1, 1930 


JEAN BORLIN 


director of the SWEDISH BALLET 





MODERN AND CLASSIC BALLET 
TECHNIQUE ee PLASTIC ee 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS-- 
PROFESSIONAL BALLETS 
ARRANGED. 





Two new classes for those who wish to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of dancing as an 
art, are now being formed, to begin September 29. 
Classic fundamentals, proper muscular develop- 


Write for information to 


STUDIO 615, STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 571TH ST. - NEW YORK 


ment and modern German eurythmics taught. 
Classes limited. Enroll now. 
Address 
, the aoe, Parnova School of the Dance 
32 West 58th Street, New York City 
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Gl NJ | SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN | 
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pope the Arts of the Theatre ; 
Schootof : F "3 FACULTY f ; 
aa F wi. FE THOMAS WOOD STEVENS ~~ \ 
DRAMAT IC ART B. Iden Payne Whitford Kane ; 
Hubert Osborne Cloyd Head | 
Courses in Acting Play Producing Mary Agnes Doyle and others : 
Teaching Directing Entertaining Lester Luther a : 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy Operating its own Theatre ; 
Motion Picture Acting Thoroughly professional training In ¥ 
Radio Broadcasting entire work of the theatre—produc- “ 
Diction, Pantomime, Fen- tion, acting, scene design, costume a3 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops and playwriting. 
Personality through train- Practical experience in Productions ; 
ing in Expression. General ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
Cultural Education. Eve- —Apply now! % 
ning Classes. Children’s : H 
Classes. Summer Courses Address Dept. TA 
July 7-August 16. Fall for free descriptive bulletin. i) : 
September 24th. . | 
-_e lee Address LUCY FEAGIN Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre a 
— lene ing DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE | 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City CHICAGO, ILL. This set in which Paolo and Francesca 
was produced was designed by Mr. 








Wyckoff and executed by the Colony , 
students. ’ 

















The i | 
LONGY SCHOOL of Music || [OLOUCESTER SCHOOL) | ya i aTTAN THEATRE i 


a new camber of ‘ te LITTLE THEATRE COLONY % 


ee See Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. Formerly at Peterborough, New Hamp- j 


Teacher of the Pianoforte : . : 
Mr. Tillotson has received his train- Ith Season shire. Walter Hartwig, General Director. 
ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, * . : “ , 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a June 28—August 23 In line with a policy of extension of its 
Gecnde he hae given annual concerts activities will be at Bristol, Connecticut, 


in Jordan Hall, Boston, and last Acting Ea Production mn 


summer conducted Master Classes at 
the Lamont School, Denver. 


Weekly Public Performances 






































































The Longy School is now using JUL Y and AUGUST 
exclusively the For Circular Address : } 
BALDWIN PIANO 9. we ee Instruction and The Faculty : 
Catalogue sent upon request ; s fraining om: | 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM . " ; 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director History of the WALTER PRICHARD 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. Drama EATON 
Stage Craft ALEXANDER 
. and Decoration WYckorFr 
Stage Direction WaAtLtTerR Hartwic 
School of Contemporary COLUMBIA COLLEGE and Acting Hupert Osporne 
Arts and Crafts OF EXPRESSION Costuming Eve.yn Conen 
Fine Art—ComMerciat Art — CRarts DRAMATICS and SPEECH Stage ALEXANDER , 
STAGECRAFT —A practical course Co-educational Lighting Wyckorr - 
4 e eatre workers Ce al , 
ers and advanced art stadeut 4 | Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago Make-up OSCAR BERNNER 
Lectures, observations, and applied Voice MARGARET PRENDERGAST 
scenic design. Modern Stages, Scen Courses Control McLean 
ery and Periods. Plans, Sketches, Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- : 
Research and Models. Painting, ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage Dramatic JOHN 
Lighting and special effects. Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- Criticism ANDERSON 
organization, and the application of tion of Literature. Playwritin Joun Ki 
d rrojects oO speci stawecre : ‘ : 1 
2 rojects t pool tagecraft Best known College of its kind in y 4 RKPATRICK 
This course may be taken alone, or in ann mene gw 2, 3, ge Be = 
connection with courses in Soe. Weeae acai doth ana 
CREATIVE DESIGN, DRAWING, PAINTING tats ‘ “ : 
and other arts courses. Credits if desired. Mid-Year Term Opens February 8rd Thoroughly equipped work- 
SuMMER Session, 1930 Catalogue “*T” . H 
J t Address Registra shop, two stages and studi r 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE Address Registrar P, ges studios fo 
Lexington — = = «1 ante York Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. student work. Four complete 
ickersham 96 a 
Chicago productions will be presented by 
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RONNY JOHANSSON 
| JOHN MARTIN STUDIO@ me THEATRE ing and other preparation of 
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ELSA 310 W. 73rd St., New York these productions. 

F A COURSE IN ACTING : 
INDLAY All Students act each Send for illustrated prospectus: j 
® week in studio productions. : 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Work : i by Eva I 

Gallienns, tie. ond. tox WALTER HARTWIG 
Coburn, Edith Wynne ° 
Matthison. General Director 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 


meg to MANHATTAN THEATRE ! 

Write for Catalogue COLONY 
Telephone: Endicott 2345 4 152 WwW. 46th St., New York, N. Y. ; 
SF ARERR NR PTB 6 SYN f 


SUMMER COURSES 
JuLy-AUGuUsT 
Write for Catalog 


264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 

































School and Studio Directory continued 














Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland Td 


announce LEXES 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL DPDHASES 
OF THE DASCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POWE FOR THE MIME 
BARBIZON=DPLAZA 


2 Season of a 
STUDENT GROUP 
in connection with the 

3" Season of 
BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 
at Stockbridge, Mass. 





An opportunity to study the Kein Secatees atone: NEW YORK CITY 
r ‘*‘The ily’”’ 
theatre arts under competent scene from The Royal Family BOOKLEIEI On 


direction and in close association 7°%%* S‘eck>ridée, Mass. 
Cissie Loftus Rollo Peters REQUEST a tn tr 


with a distinguished acting com- Alexander Kirkland Margaret Mower 


. $ ° Aline MacMahon Pedro de Cordoba 
pany which last season included: ji iun icant s CH © OL 
Margaret Anglin Hagh Backl 
Ten weeks course opens June 23rd. 7 oe Phe ” OF THE 


DANCE 


Apply to 
MISS GERTRUDE LEE, Stockbridge, Mass. | 


































































































I 0 LA. Tn fh RIC ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Pi re BSR ORD men DORIS HUMPHREY 
On Moartha’s Vi 4 Island Ln ae = -—"* F avon of 
n ar s mevyar sta er tudio o cting an ramatic 
y Production to be known as CHARLES WEIDMAN 
The Bungalow School THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
Overlooking the Sea OF THE THEATRE 
WITH 
Intensive courses in Expression, Pro- = EvizaBetH B. ig semen eegeper 
. ; ~ ir j ucH A. ANDERSON, xecutive irector . . 
seeseens Acting sue Seewe Dirwstion, |B Rime: Satay ler Ee otal instruction in the 
- . Z . Stage and talking pictures. Season o 
Land and water sports. | public performances for students given Art of the Dance 
each year. 
Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season School opening Oct 6 1930 
‘ a Pie : Summer Classes 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST Recommended as the best school of train- 
ing by - p vans Ra ag red — 
Address Murray nderson-Kobert ilton School. 
Catalogue describing courses sent on request 9 E A S T 5 9 T H S T R E E T 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE Apply to YoerK ¢t?T? 
Oak Bluffs, Mass 124 East 40th St. New York City we Ww 
: Caledonia 8956 
— “ eterna om enemas 
Nee ————— — g 
A School of the Theatre Arts Summer School 
- THE VOICE AND COLOR THEATRE 
ee. La ae July 6th to August [5th One Act Plays 
Principal by 
5 weeks, Roerich Museum, New York 
Vocational Courses in the Ap- 6th week, Toy Theatre, Atlantic City Distinguished Authors 
. > | These lay: sual ch “te 
preciation and Interpretation of ee | which y oot petal wwe eR oma 
Literature. ons Me Deapety Pntomine the ilent mac || | before printing. | Among the authors 
, | Ao ne sade lieiioe ont pom a ae | Rothery, Mildred W. Harris, Hubert 
Theoretical study and practical voice and color theatre, Mario Badillo. Osborne, Robert Hillyer, Tom Cush- 
. ail ORG ing and others. Also a new play in | 
training for the stage. A week of repertory at the Toy Theatre three acts—Mezdows Makes a Bet, by | 
: Hubert Osborne. 
Literature on request OLIVER SWANSON, Registrar The Haylofters Company 
Miss Whiting 31 Evans Way, Boston 228 West 72nd Street, New York City i oe: ee Pp 0 — 
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WW azn En 
New Work 


RESIDE at this magnifi- 

cent Apartment Ho- 
tel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum 
Gardens. Only a few min- 
utes from Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and the shopping 
and theater centers. Din- 
ing service unsurpassed. 


Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet and rates 


Standish Hall 


“A Residential Hotel’’ 
45 W. 81st St., New York 


Direction of M. Spark 
John J. Scofield, Manager 


discount is offered to transient and 


[ During summer months a special 
permanent guests. 





‘‘Playchoice’’ Selections 


First Season: 


Death Takes a Holiday 
Rebound 
The Last Mile 
Topaze 
The Green Pastures 
Hotel Univers * 


The PLAY-OF-THE-MONTH plan 
has been proven to be the most con- 
yenient and economical method of 
seeing the outstanding plays. Every 
month the ‘Playchoice’’ committee 
chooses the most worthy production 
before its New York opening. Sub- 
scribers receive choice seats for the 
PLAY-OF-THE-MONTH (or an al- 
ternate, if nominated) on dates con- 
venient to them. 


Subscription books are open for 
next season. It is advisable to sub- 
scribe now in order to reserve the 
best locations. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 
Orchestra—$22.50 for series of 6 
plays. Matinee, $16.00. 
Balcony—$11.00 for series of 6 plays 
($2 seats or better). 
2 


**Pla choice’? Theater Committee 


John Corbin 

William Lyon Phelps 
Jane Cowl 

Clayton Hamilton 

Donald Freeman 

John Jay Cunningham, Jr. 
Emma Mills 

\. alter Hampden 


Excellent opportunity for membership 
secretaries to work in New York 
or suburbs 


‘PLAYCHOICE,’’ Inc. 
John Krimsky President 
383 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
LONGACRE 2822 

















LOS ANGELES 

















The prestige 
of the Hotel 
Ambassador 
parallels the 
prominence of 
its guest. 


Famous folks 
from the stage 
and screen 
prefer the per- 
fection of this 
internationally 
famous hos- 
telry. 


NEW YORK 
PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“PALM BEACH: 














National Service. 


for 
Little Theatres 
When planning expenditures 


large or small for theatre 
equipment, you will find it 


profitable to let “National” | 


estimate on your needs. The 
National line includes every- 
thing used in the theatre. 
Branches in 30 cities assure 
you the right equipment, cor- 
rectly installed whether it be 
the outfitting of an entire 
theatre or a single spotlight. 


If it’s used in the 
Theatre—National 








can supply it! 





| Stage Lighting 


Theatre Lighting 
Stage Rigging 
Switchboards 
Motion Picture 
Equipment 
Draperies 
Scenery 
Theatre 
Signs 
Carpets 
Seats 
Etc. 





Little Theatres will be inter- 
ested in our special two-year 
finance plan. Send for details. 





Write for advice and prices 
on any theatre equipment 
problem. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
1§60 Broadway, New York City 


Branches in 30 cities 
Coast to Coast 























Hoty NIGHT 


From the Cornish School Theatre’s produc- 
tion, in Seattle, of Sierra’s drama, under the 
direction of Herbert V. Gellendre. (Photo- 
graph by Kennell-Ellis) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


In Dublin—Chicago’s Art 
Theatre—Poet Laureate— 
The Greek Way 


UBLIN, for a short season, went 
strongly American in its smaller 
experimental theatres. An early play 
by Martin Flavin called Children of 
the Moon, translated into Gaelic by 
Leon O’Brionn, held the stage at the 
tiny Peacock Theatre. Anna Christie 
was a well-favored offering at the Dub- 
lin Gate and the response of enthusias- 
tic silence received by a late produc- 
tion, Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Ter- 
rible Meek, brings back to the memory 
of New York theatregoers an after- 
noon at Winthrop Ames’ Little Theatre 
about fifteen years ago when the audi- 
ence, largely professional, so completely 
capitulated to the quality of the play, 
its material and its acting, that they 
left the house without a word or a 
sound of applause. The play is a story 
of the crucifixion and while its theatric 
power depends somewhat on the sur- 
prise of the curtain which opens upon 
darkness and a sound of sorrow and 
gradually lifts upon the scene on Cal- 
vary, still the fact that the play found 
in a sensitive Catholic country the same 
eloquent, silent response, is a tribute to 
its play-making. The play was pro- 
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Signet, Dublin Gate Theatre 


Meierhold and his theatre have just 
gone back to Russia after being the 
guests of Europe for a season. It is 
reported that this most dynamic figure 
in the Soviet theatre may come to 
America next year to fulfil a wish he 
is known to have held for a long time. 
Tairoff and his Kamerny Theatre 
have also been visiting in central Eu- 
rope playing, among other things, two 
plays by Eugene O’Neill which are 
among the most popular successes in 
their repertory. Desire Under the 
Elms and All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings must have looked strange un- 
der their French titles of L’A4mour 
sous les ormes and Tous les enfants 
du bon Dieu ont des ailes to at least 
one member of their first-night audi- 
ence at the Theatre Pigalle, in Paris 
late in May—Eugene O’Neill. 
a 

London is having a series of plays in 
Esperanto with an Anglo-French 
cast. The third of these plays is 
Labiche and Martin’s La Poudre 
aux Yeux in a translation made for 
the occasion by M. Paul le Brun. 
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THEATRE 


Drama is one of the fine arts. The 
English courts have settled the 
matter. The Royal Academy of 


Dramatic Art recently asked to be 
exempt from certain taxes on the 
ground that they are an educational 
institution. The courts allowed that 
they could claim that right only if 
the drama were legally entitled to the 
claim of being one of the fine arts, 
and a decision has just been rendered 
in their favor to the great relief of 
all directors, actors, designers, play- 
wrights, critics, and probably man- 
agers, et cetera, who are thus relieved 
of the taint of trade. 
* 
By way of returning the courtesy of 
the foreign theatres in France M. 
Paul Abram has gone on tour through 
the most important cities of central 
Europe with the company of the 
Odéon. The repertory is made up of 
three classic programs Le Jeu de 
l'amour et du hasard and Le Malade 
imaginaire; L’ Avare and Les Precieu- 
ses ridicules; Le Misanthrope and Ar- 
lequin poli par amour; and two plays 
from their modern list: La double 
Passion and La Petite Chocolatiere. 
eS 

Max Reinhardt celebrated, at the end 
of May, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his contract as director of the 
Deutsches Theater, the house which 
has been during all this time closely 
associated with his name and _ his 
spirit. Characteristically enough Rein- 
hardt, given the choice of play for his 
anniversary celebration, chose a per- 
formance of Strauss’s Fledermaus. In 
his earlier days Reinhardt was himself 
a very good actor and it is reported 
that he asked as a special favor to be 
allowed to take part again in this per- 
formance. All of the players now in 
Berlin who have at any time passed 
through the school of the Deutsches 
Theater joined in a playing festival as 
part of the celebration and since Rein- 
hardt’s pupils have included practi- 
cally every German-speaking actor of 
any importance in this generation, the 
list must have been more or less like 
a theatrical Who’s Who. 
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duced by Hilton Edwards, director of 
the Gate who, as leading player of 
Anna Christie, is reported to have given 
a remarkable study of Old Chris. 


HOMAS WOOD STEVENS is 
leaving the Kenneth Sawyer Good- 

man Memorial Theatre in Chicago 
where he has served as director since the 
founding. There has been an open break 
in policy between Mr. Stevens and the 
directors of the Art Institute under 
whose auspices the theatre is run. The 
choice of plays seems to be the chief 
matter under discussion—whether the 
repertory should aim to approach in 
idea and in quality the plays produced 
in Chicago’s Loop and addressed to the 
larger regular public for the theatre, or 
whether they should be plays addressed 
to a more special audience, some of them 
at least experimental in character. There 
is probably no city in the country more 
difficult to experiment in than Chicago. 
They can afford success there and they 
want it. As Charles Collins, dramatic 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, wrote in 
an article in THEATRE ARTS some months 
ago, Chicago’s best citizens are perfectly 
willing to ride in automobiles made in 
Detroit if those automobiles happen to 
be the best automobiles, and they see no 
reason why they should not accept the 
plays made in New York if those are the 
successful plays. It is an attitude of 
mind which must be reckoned with by 
any theatre which wants to create its own 
audience and its own plays. Mr. Stevens 
is probably right in feeling that he is 
not the man to “pick winners” for the 
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A scene from George M. Cohan’s amusing revival of the 
burlesque melodrama, The Tavern. Joseph Allen as The 
Hired Man, and Mr. Cohan himself as the Vagabond. 
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THEATRE 


What does the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany mean by being so silent about 
the productions of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van given under its auspices at the 
Civic Theatre which lately housed 
Fritz Leiber and the Civic Shake- 
speare Company? One hears it whis- 
pered that The Gondoliers and The 
Yeomen of the Guard are there with 
the other favorites all to come, but 
surely Gilbert and Sullivan should 
not be announced in whispers. 


Travellers in Austria should make a 
note of the fact that the wonderful 
Theatre Collection of the National- 
bibliothek has acquired an exhibition 
room of its own under the direction 
of Dr. Josef Gregor. The first ex- 
hibit in the new hall is dedicated to 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal and will 
open on the day that the Burgtheater 
gives the first performance of Hof- 
mannsthals’ Oedipus drama. In ad- 
dition to the first collection, assem- 
bled as a memorial to the distin- 
guished poet, the first exhibit will also 
include a collection of theatre models 
showing the progress of stage design 
from the 16th to the 20th century. 


Wilfred’s Clavilux was used to create 
the background in the recent per- 
formance of Ibsen’s The Vikings on 
Broadway following the same use 
made of it as a setting for this play 
at the Goodman Theatre two years 
ago and at Robert Henderson’s pro- 
duction at Ann Arbor the next 
summer. The General Electric Com- 
pany have installed a form of light 
organ in the Chicago Opera House. 
Severance Hall, the fine new audi- 
torium which Cleveland has built 
for its Symphony Orchestra directed 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, is to have still 
another variation of the instrument— 
a combination, it is said, of the 
Skinner pipe organ with a new light- 
ing key board designed by the 
Westinghouse Company. Light, as 
Appia said, is gradually taking its 
place in the theatre as leading actor. 


Oe OE AT TARR 
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Art Institute. He does happen, how- 
ever, to be one of the really creative 
pioneers in every branch of the Tribu- 
tary Theatre—a playwright and critic, 
a fine director, an extraordinary teacher. 
Which makes the situation a pretty 
problem in the art of the theatre. 


‘ae appointment of John Masefield 
as poet laureate of Great Britain 
has been a source of great satisfaction to 
all who believe in the cause of the poetic 
drama, in which Masefield has long been 
a happy warrior. The poet laureate has 
not only written many verse plays but he 
has established at his own home, Boar’s 
Hill, Oxford, a garden-theatre dedicated 
to the speaking of dramatic verse. Here 
a year ago Gordon Bottomley’s choric 
plays (The Singing Sands, Towte Cas- 
tle, and Ardvorlich’s Wife) had a first 
performance. In the Prologue to The 
Singing Sands, Mr. Bottomley writes: 


‘The power that is in man’s utterance man 
has lately forgot. 

Thought has denied the part that sound 
has in thought’s shaping.” 

and continues in praise of Masefield: 

‘“‘We and our kind have been homeless, 
we have not known what to do 

To bring to expression the impulses 
hidden in us by our fathers, 

Till a poet and master of power in his 
power, in the hour and mood 

Of creating, has seen a purpose for us: to 
the Word he has hearkened. 

The Word is in him for guide. It is the 
living source 

Of the old August celebration which is 
despised and over: 

We assemble here in its name, he has 
unlocked and restored 

This house of the Word for us, new and 
yet not other.” 
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A Japanese Little Theatre, the Shin Tsukiji, pro- 
duces Maxim Gorky’s Mother at the Imperial 
Theatre, Tokio. The play was adapted by Tamutsu 
Takada and directed by Yoshi Hidikata. The 
scenes were designed by Kenkichi Yoshida. 














Three successful realistic settings. Above: John Masefield’s The 
Wiich as produced by the Kanawha Players of Charleston, W. Va., 
Ramon Savich, director. Center: Stanford University’s production 
of Clemence Dane’s Granite, directed by Harold Helvenston. 
Below: Valentine P. Newmark’s set for the production of Sutton 
Vane’s Outward Bound, Little Theatre of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Mr. Masefield’s appointment augurs 
well for the future of “. . . Sound en- 
riched by the texture of speech and gov- 
erned by ordered rhythm of speech to 
music turning.” 


R. BASIL DEAN should know 

whether George Bernard Shaw 
has or has not given Associated Radio 
Pictures the right to reproduce Shaw’s 
plays in the talking films with Dean as 
director. And Mr. Dean says he has 
not, the newspapers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is to be hoped that 
he may, for the glitter of Shaw’s dia- 
logue, his way of massing an idea in 
words against the background of his 
characters, and his objective handling of 
his audience seem to be the best possi- 
ble dramatic material for films. What- 
ever talk can add to the screen, Shaw’s 
plays would be sure to add. They would 
be a good measuring rod. 


T may be something more than 
chance that brought Edith Hamil- 
ton’s extraordinarily fine, sensitive, read- 
able book, The Greek Way [W. W. 
Norton, N. Y.] from the press at almost 
the same moment that Lysistrata arrived 
in Philadelphia on its way to New York. 


“There is a connection,” Miss Hamil- 
ton says, in the gay and penetrating chap- 
ter on Comedy and Aristophanes, “be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Aristophanes’ comedy and, pre-eminently 
Shakespeare’s comedy, and theirs alone, 
has a kinship with tragedy. The audi- 
ences to whose capacity for heightened 
emotion Lear and the Oedipus Rex were 
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Albert Carroll, who for several years 
was one of the most amusing per- 
formers of the Grand Street Follies, 
now appears in the gayest of the Gar- 
rick Gaieties. Aline Fruhauf cari- 
catures him above in his burlesque of 
Mei Lan Fang, Strictly Honorable. 
a 

Rudolf von Laban, the leader of 
German dance modernism, has been 
appointed to the post of ballet master 
at the Staats Theater in Berlin. 








THEATRE 


The second International Marionette 
Congress will be held in Liege, Bel- 
gium, in September and is expected to 
offer a more than representative as- 
semblage of famous marionette thea- 
tres from all over Europe and proba- 
bly guests from America. Besides a 
series of productions the program will 
include conferences on the making 
and handling of marionettes, the con- 
struction of their theatres, plays espe- 
cially suited to them and the use of 
marionettes in modern education. 


For many years the Theatre Guild 
has been the keeper of the tradition 
of a subscription audience for the 
professional theatre. The Guild’s 
desire to carry its message to the 
world outside New York, however, 
seems to have led, ironically enough, 
to its losing a leaf out of its notebook 
where its arch-enemies (and best 
pupils), the Shuberts, might find it. 
The latter, advancing no such highly 
idealistic claims as those of the 
Guild, have this year organized sub- 
scription audiences in several cities 
with great success and are announc- 
ing such organizations for next season 
in Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. Rumor 
says that one of these organizations 
already has in the bank $27,000 in 
cash toward next year’s subscription 
season. Chicago’s play season for 
next year, incidentally, will probably 
be headed by Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
Dr. Harmer’s Holiday. 


The German Dance Congress, an- 
nounced to take place from the 19th 
to the 26th of June, in Munich, will 
have a series of lectures and discus- 
sions beside the dance programs of 
soloists and groups which are to illus- 
trate modern tendencies in great 
variety. Among the subjects to be 
emphasized in discussion are the 
Dance as an Art Form, Dance and 
the Community, the Lay Dance in 
its Educational Aspects, the Dance in 
its Social Relationships. 
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addressed, were the same that delighted 
in Falstaff and in Aristophanes’ maddest 
nonsense, and when an age succeeded, in 
no wise less keen intellectually, but of 
thinner emotions, great comedy as well 
as great tragedy departed.” And again 
she says, “To read Aristophanes is in 
some sort like reading an Athenian 
comic paper. All the life of Athens is 
there: the politics of the day and the 
politicians; the war party and the anti- 
war party; pacifism, votes for women, 
free trade, fiscal reform, complaining 
tax payers, educational theories, the cur- 
rent religious and literary talk—every- 
thing, in short, that interested the aver- 
age citizen. All was food for his mock- 
ery. He was the speaking picture of the 
follies and foibles of his day.” To 
which, seeing Lysistrata, we may add— 
“he was the speaking picture of the fol- 
lies and foibles of every day, which re- 
main in their essence eternally the same.”’ 





Program signet for Andreyev’s The Beautiful 
Sabine Women at The Playhouse of the Y. M. 
and W.H. A. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stokes McCune’s original play of the French Revo- 
lution, 4 Toast That We Can Drink, produced by 
the Players Club of Columbus, Ohio, under the 
direction of Mr. McCune. 








The Gardener's Dog by Lope de Vega, presented by the 
Dramatic Department of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, under the direction of Boris Glagolin. 


Settings designed by Frank Stout. 
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Two scenes from the Dartmouth College production of 
Journey's End under the direction of Warner Bentley, an 
early amateur performance of R. C. Sherriff’s war play. 
(Photographs by White) 
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A scene from Gordon Bottomley’s poetic ghost-play, 
Towie Castle, as produced during the Boar’s Hill 
Festival at John Masefield’s Theatre, Oxford, Eng- 
land. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 





Towle CASTLE 


THE LONDON SCENE 
War and Peace Plays 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


EW war plays arrive to prove our point of several months 
N ago, that war realism is dead as far as the theatre goes, and 
war plays of personal experience have nothing more to 
say to us. Patrick Macgill’s Suspense tries to give the spectator the 
feeling that he is sitting in a dug-out above a mine which may ex- 
plode at any moment. A stationary and foul-mouthed conversation 
among a half-platoon of soldiers is meant to help the illusion. There 
are strong moments in this dug-out, but the effect of the whole is very 
tedious. We yawn recalling tiresome paragraphs to the effect that 
the author or the producer or the actors or all of them once passed 
through such an experience, or at least found themselves in such a 
situation. What on earth that has to do with theatre or art is not 
explained. We doze off altogether, and wake up wondering if the 
mine has meanwhile exploded. Not at all, but something better has 
happened. The author has given up his drama of suspense and 
begun to write a new play. His soldiers have come out of their 
dug-out and think they are going back to the safety of billets. They 
sit down for a halt on the way, and are chatting as foul-mouthedly as 
ever when, bang, arrive the shells among them, and up goes the mine 
“off” stage at a distance, and they are ordered to turn right about and 
repel an attack, in which the foremost are killed forthwith. 

Of course, that catastrophe is not at all beyond the bounds of per- 
sonal experience, but there is enough dramatic style about it to make 
a good peripetia or dénouement in the Greek sense. Life itself ap- 
proximates to art when it is so expressively surprising. And Regi- 
nald Denham, the director of the scene, contrives to stage a thrill in 
three minutes that two hours of suspense could not give us. What is 
much rarer, he manages to convince us that this sort of well-drilled 
fight still has a place in the theatre, and that it can be done better 


by the stage than by the film. 
I for one do not believe this in my calmer moments, but the third 
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act of Suspense decidedly scores a point for sensational stagecraft, 
and points for good character acting are scored on every side. The 
license of language which has been objected to is not really license 
at all, for I think Patrick Macgill is only writing his natural idiom. 
He makes no pretense that it is poetic speech, but neither does he 
record it as the racy dialogue of Cockneys or peasants or any other 
kind of out-of-the-way beings. It is the ordinary parlance of the 
sort of men he understands, and so he speaks it without affectation. 
It is a pity that a man so simple-minded as this should be made a 
conventional realist by force of circumstances. If he had never 
seen a play of personal experience, if he had never fallen into the 
hands of an excellent director and excellent character actors, he 
might have produced something essentially more interesting and 
vital than Suspense. Their experience added to his own tends to 
rub off the bloom of freshness from the tale. But if we admit that 
the drama of realistic experience can take a variety of forms, this 
particular variety has many merits. 

The experience of Commander King-Hall, author of B. J. One, 
is much more sophisticated. He is at pains to convince us in the 
ordinary stage fashion that we are present (a) in the Board Room 
of the British Admiralty, (b) on the bridge of a light cruiser 
during the Battle of Jutland, and (c) in the offices of a Steel Car- 
tel or trust in the post-war period. He knows enough about all 
these scenes and their characters to produce a play of sorts. The 
detail is capital—or it would be capital if the author ever under- 
stood how tiresome detail can be. (Not until this understanding 
is gained can any one afford detail in drama.) The theatre is full 
of well-scrubbed young officers bringing their womenfolk to see 


_how admirably the thing is done, which means how exactly every 


button or stripe is in the right place, and how cleverly the sound 
of rushing water is counterfeited, if such a detail is still of interest 
to young officers of the King’s Navee. And there we are back 
again at one step in the bad old days when it was considered aston- 
ishing to see a real donkey on the stage of His Majesty’s or a real 
thoroughbred on the stage of Drury Lane, not to say a real gentle- 
man on the stage of the St. James’s. The Jutland scene of B. J. 
One is tremendously effective in the visual sense, if you once admit 
the effect to be worth making. The cruiser comes at you through 
the darkness and foam, the seagulls scream around her masts, the 
impartial shells of friend or foe scream on to her decks, the boat- 
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swain somewhere is always calling out “Aye, aye, sir’—and the 
upshot is that we don’t believe a word of it because everybody 
says ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ or words to some such inarticulate effect, in- 
stead of bursting into forty lines of blank verse or some other in- 
telligible form of speech, intelligible, that is to say, in the sense of 
fitting to a great occasion. But bless you, these stupid braided 
gentlemen who stand on the bridge with their telescopes and glasses 
cannot utter one sentence of good dramatic speech, much less a 
tirade or a soliloquy; and so the scene insists on its visual merits 
alone, insists on being taken for a splendid imitation of the real 
thing, with everybody “doing his job” for dear life in a murderous 
half-hour of actuality. 

Frankly that spells suicide for the theatre. For everybody knows 
(at least everybody with his wits about him) that the talk-film can 
produce that actual effect much better than the stage; or if it 
cannot produce the effect to-day, it will produce it to-morrow or 
to-morrow week. A real ship will be there on the photographic 
screen, and real water will rush past, and the screams of real sea- 
gulls can easily be recorded; and for all we know real captains 
and admirals may be commissioned by the film company with full 
Government approval in order that dusky subjects at the ends of 
the earth may be favourably impressed by the militant virtues of 
the white race. And in the end, when everybody has been taken 
off it, that real ship will be sunk by real shells. And every one 
will say how marvellous is the realism achieved by that film direc- 
tor. But we, who know that the aim of the theatre is to be the- 
atrical and not to be real, refuse to be imposed upon by such stuff 
as this Jutland battle of B. J. One. It is labour wasted, in any 
theatrical sense. 

Yet the play tries hard, it is thoughtful and genuine in its way, 
and it ends with a very courageous piece of discussion drama, in- 
tended to show us how many are the bonds of interest that unite 
nations, and how unimportant comparatively are the disruptive 
influences of war. This discussion does not arise directly from the 
action of the play, it does not even directly illustrate anything that 
has happened. It is completely “in the air,” yet so admirably ambi- 
tious to say something worth saying that it must be granted an effect 
of its own. Like Journey’s End, this was a Maurice Browne pro- 
duction; and as in Journey’s End, the cast were all men. 

The piece called Down Our Street was given months ago by the 
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Stage Society under the name of Belle, or What's the Bother? Its 
author, Ernest George, is an East End bookseller; and his play had 
a good press on the questionable ground that it was concerned with 
life as the dramatist knew it rather than life as he imagined it to 
be. This meant, of course, that the critics were relieved to see 
new types on the stage instead of the monotonous old types they see 
night after night. They were also relieved to hear a good honest 
dialect, even the Cockney dialect which is detestable in its vowel 
sounds, instead of the common characterless stuff of stage conversa- 
tion. This tale of the courtship or walking-out of a barber’s daugh- 
ter shows a real gift for presentation and a sharp ear for the har- 
monies of natural speech. Except for an occasional stop to senti- 
mentalize character, it would run on in much the same vital in- 
consequent fashion as an O’Casey play at the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin. The weakness lies in its being played by West End in- 
stead of East End actors. Milton Rosmer directs it with a sensitive 
hand, and Nancy Price and Morris Harvey most honorably avoid 
making the easy effects of character acting that the West End 
audience by habit expects. Maisie Darrell is fresh in her ap- 
proach to the heroine Belle, and, in short, all the company are loy- 
ally resolved to serve the interest of the play; yet we feel, never- 
theless, that it would be more alive if it were cast from passersby in 
the Mile End Road, rather than from professional players in the 
Strand whose artistic conscience is always admirably restraining 
them from over-acting. 

One day an East End troupe will walk into the West End with 
such a piece and make the same impression that the Irish players 
made when first they came to London. At any rate, that is what 
should happen, and Ernest George should be the playwright for 
their money. But for the present the West End stage still looks 
upon East-enders as it looks upon other suburbans; and that means 
treating them artistically as stuff for character acting alone. It 
has not yet begun to decentralize itself intellectually, and when 
theatres at Hampstead of Kew produce plays about East-enders or 
suburbans, they nearly always take the West End point of view. It 
is uncommon hard to convince a Londoner that he lives in one of 
an agglomeration of strange villages, each deserving to be studied 
for its own sake and not for its relation to its neighbour. 

Shakespeare’s birthday week brought the seasonal opening of the 
Stratford festival, and the appearance of two Hamlets in London, 
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Henry Ainley at the Haymarket and John Gielgud at the Old Vic. 
To my great regret I missed seeing Ainley’s Hamlet, which is to 
be repeated, however, at a Command performance with very much 
the same “all-star” cast. At the Old Vic Hamlet was given in its 
entirety, which meant that until the end of the Players’ Scene there 
were few expansions of the usual stage version, but afterwards the 
play began to meander through quite unfamiliar and barren pas- 
sages for the King, Laertes and Osric, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. But to the Old Vic audience, vibrant with response to 
Shakespeare as no other audience can be, every line might have 
been formed by the same breath of inspiration. These five hours 
in the playhouse are no pious ceremony, but an enthralling ex- 
perience that comes once a year for certain. John Gielgud’s Ham- 
let has many merits, not the least of which, theatrically speaking, 
is a frank democratic sympathy between player and spectator. So 
might a talented apprentice have played Hamlet on Bankside, in- 
terpreting poetry in terms of common understanding and again 
common understanding in terms of poetry. But if he is boyish 
and direct, this Hamlet has all the passion needful. Perhaps he 
has not all the humour that goes to the making of a great tragic 
conception. We ought to laugh oftener with this man, even though 
we laugh bitterly. But in order to laugh with Hamlet at the 
world’s emptiness we must see another Polonius, not the fussy 
dotard who is presented at the Old Vic, but a man of pomp and 
circumstance; a full round phrase-maker, an emblem of all that is 
most respectable and respected in the outer life of man. And per- 
haps we should see another King, more malicious than the Eliza- 
bethan gentleman who is beautifully played in his own fashion by 
Donald Wolfit. Alas, they are all bound to play for sympathy 
too much, if their director will let them. Their human nature will 
out. But in a great composition like this of Hamlet it is a com- 
monplace to say that each interpretation of character depends on 
another, and together they form the balance of the whole. The 
direction of Harcourt Williams is always thoughtful, and consid- 
ering his human material he contrives to make a fine harmony of 
the play, never forgetting that the whole is sombre background for 
one bright spirit, who by common consent must stand alone. 

So the yearly rite of spring is accomplished; one has seen Hamlet 
again. That in itself gives a sense of renewal; the theatre re- 
awakens to life and meaning. 
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NATIONAL PLAY TOURNAMENT 
The Little Theatre in Review 


By CARL CARMER 


T is a difficult thing to form a sane judgment on the productions 
] of the recent Little Theatre tournaments held in New York. 

What with the newspaper critics displaying uncompromising 
attitudes toward the “arty” on the one hand, and on the other the 
more radical members of the amateur theatres themselves declaring 
that American drama’s only hope lies in the future of the Little 
Theatre—it is hard to remain unsullied by prejudice of one sort or 
another. 

This season’s was the Eighth Annual One-Act Play Tournament. 
Former winners of the Belasco Cup were from theatres which are 
now among the best-known and most firmly established of the 
amateur group, and generally speaking, the winning plays were either 
already well-known, or original plays which have since become popu- 
lar. The two British prize winning groups, for example, The 
Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society and The Ardrossan and Salt- 
coats Players Club carried off honors with Mr. Sampson, by Charles 
Lee, and The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
The Little Theatre at Dallas won the cup three years in succession 
with three original plays, J. W. Rogers’ Judge Lynch, Paul Green’s 
The No ’Count Boy and Margaret Larkins’ E/ Cristo. The theatres 
which produced the best one-act plays in the early years have for the 
most part moved on to three-act performances now. They have 
proved themselves capable of holding their audiences throughout 
full-length plays and the audiences have preferred them. 

The result of this has been that the one-act play companies who 
now appear in the Belasco Cup tournament are mostly from groups 
who are passing through the same stages of aspiration and struggle 
as did the better established Little Theatres a few years ago. The 
one-act play provides a training school for them which will even- 
tually prepare them, too, for more sustained flights. Not that the 
one-act is not a complete form in itself and well worth production. 
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It is less ambitious and less popular than the three-act, however, 
and is therefore used by most theatre companies as a way station on 
the road to longer productions. Unless regional elimination tour- 
naments or some like schemes are used to select from districts both 
the best plays and the best players, one-act play productions must 
continue to remain exercises preliminary to more advanced work. 

As for the three-act play tournament for the thousand-dollar 
Samuel French award and the Theatre Arts Monthly cup—this is 
its first year. It is astonishing that it was realized at all, consider- 
ing the difficulties that lay in its way. It was announced late in the 
season, conditions were that each play entered must be original and 
unpublished, and expense prohibited many companies at a distance 
from coming to New York. Moreover, the more progressive thea- 
tres have found, as they moved into the larger field that the supply 
of original plays of full-length is much less than that of the one- 
acts. The local amateur playwright has not kept up with the local 
amateur producers and actors on what is obviously a longer road 
for him. And so these theatres have been obliged to confine their 
efforts in large measure to well-known plays. As might have been 
expected, therefore, three of the contestants were Manhattan groups. 
The other two, one from Chicago and the other from St. Louis, 
are not yet thought of as belonging to the number of the strongly 
organized, successful amateur theatres. None of the latter, for good 
and sufficient reasons (one of which was a lack of a reasonably good 
play) was entered in the tournament. 

This introduction is not in the nature of an apology for the work 
of the contesting theatres. None is necessary. It is merely an ex- 
planation of the attendant situation and a preamble to the method 
of this criticism, whose intention is simply to point out some of the 
better things which the tournaments brought to light, original con- 
tributions or approaches made by the amateurs to something like 
professional standards of acting, playwriting, direction, et cetera. The 
amateur theatres must know that a full realization of their purposes, 
no matter how earnest and idealistic, will require a long period of 
their best endeavor. It is not the purpose of this article to pat the 
Little Theatres on the back. Most of them are already conscious 
of too much flattery at home and desire unprejudiced criticism 
based on other than local criteria, an appraisal of their work in 
intention and in achievement, according to a common standard. 

Kith and Kin, by Wallace A. Manheimer, produced by the 
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Thalian Masquers of the Bronx Y. M. H. A., was the first play of 
the Theatre Arts Cup Match to arouse much interest. This was 
partially due to the material of the play itself, for the author had 
made a conscientious effort to write a distinctively American out-of- 
the-soil drama. His characters were of an Adirondack Mountain 
community, his plot the well-worn story of lovers who must conquer 
parental objections. The second act, showing a barn dance in full 
swing, was seasoned with interesting and colorful folk custom. The 
play had good stuff in it and it was not a bad start toward some- 
thing that will some day be of importance to native American 
drama. John H. Brown as the hot-headed dreamer, Orrin Codner, 
built up a strong character. His work was sure and aggressive. 
Among the more able of his supporters were Dorothy Fowler 
Gillam as Ma Codner and Sol Berlad as Parson Biggs. Philip 
Gross who directed the play was particularly successful in the 
timing of the speeches and the building up of minor climaxes. 

The winners of the tournament, The Morningside Players of 
Columbia University, presented The New Freedom, by Marjorie 
Bartholomew Paradis, on the third night of the tournament. It was 
at once noticeable that here were players working in a field they 
knew. They and Miss Paradis had well observed “the young mar- 
ried crowd” in American country clubs. The story of the gradual 
dissolution of the ties that bound a young couple together, through 
the husband’s effort to “keep up” with his friends, was familiar and 
pathetic. The dialogue was uncompromisingly true and a welcome 
relief from those impossibly humorous, wise-cracking conversations 
with which better-known playwrights than Miss Paradis are depict- 
ing our country club members on the professional stage. Elizabeth 
Von Nardroff played the wife with restraint and sincerity. Her 
Zoe Bainbridge remains a very real person. John Cocks as the 
husband—Grover Bainbridge—threw artifice to the winds with sur- 
prisingly successful results. His was a downright blunt portrayal 
which captured immediate acceptance of the rdle. The minor 
characters of the play, too often badly done by amateurs, were 
played with professional competence. Especially deserving of men- 
tion were May Wolmark’s amusing portrayal of a nurse and the 
work of Clayton J. Heermance, Jr., as Doctor Davis. This re- 
viewer, who has sat through most of the current season’s commercial 
efforts, joins the critic for the New York Times in suggesting a 
professional production of this play in New York. It is considerably 
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above the average in thought and skill, well worth the experiment. 

Proximity to the living theatre, to the best that the New York 
stage can offer, may well have had a beneficial influence on this 
playwright and these players. Their instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Hatcher Hughes, graduate of the Little Theatre movement, 
and Pulitzer drama prize winner, has, no doubt, been able to make 
them feel that influence. Many of the amateur groups of this coun- 
try, however, provide the only theatre which their communities see. 
Without the opportunities for either comparison or emulation their 
task is to create a living theatre of their own in which their play- 
wrights and players may exercise their talents. This is a possibility, 
but it offers more desperately difficult problems than many metro- 
politan critics realize. 

Flying Blind, by Mary Aldis, produced by The Lake Forest 
Players and The Playwrights Theatre of Chicago, was an earnest 
propagandistic play which contained some exciting passages, good 
short situations built up by sturdy dialogue. Helen Walton made a 
difficult leading part fairly plausible. Edward H. Pasmore and 
Evelyn Pasmore as Henry and Caroline Tillinghast made two 
minor rdles more convincing. But acting honors went to Harry 
Dickson and Frances Acher as the little George and littler Doro- 
thy. Indeed, these latter two, quite small children themselves, 
played with a certainty and lack of self-consciousness that their 
elders might well envy. 

The last play of the series was The Twelfth Disciple, by Mary 
Parmly Koues Sachs, produced by The Little Theatre of St. Louis. 
A blank verse tragedy in three acts, it ingeniously attempted to clear 
Judas of the infamy of betrayal. Some passages were true and 
sounding poetry and, for the most part, the cast spoke it well. 
Charles Dillon, as Judas, gave a memorable performance. He has 
a rich full voice and he used it with rare intelligence and feeling. 
The settings, from designs by F. Ray Leimkuehler, were pleasantly 
pictorial. ‘This was the most ambitious undertaking of the tour- 
nament—the rendering of a blank verse tragedy laid in a distant 
period. It was a far cry from the cocktails and golf of the winning 
play, and a much more difficult task. That it was able to reach 
second place is evidence of the capable interpretation given it by 
the St. Louis Players, under the painstaking direction of Frederick 
Kitson Cowley. 

The first play of the one-act play tournament was produced by 
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Three original plays. Above: Jt Could Have Happened by Robert 
Scribner, designed, costumed and produced by Central High School Players 
Bridgeport, Conn., director, Julia C. Farnam. (Photograph by Crown 
Studios) Center: James W ood’s Death V alley Scottie, directed by Fred- 
erick H. Koch, Carolina Playmakers. (Photograph by Wooten- Moulton) 
Below: Arthur M. Hinkley’s The Joiners, Play Production Department 
of the University of Michigan, Valentine 'B. Windt, director. 
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The Make-Up Box Players of Hunter College. The Gods Are Wise, 
by Bryna Rachel Isaacs, was academically interesting in its treat- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon fatalism, its theme the wyrd which our Nor- 
dic ancestors found the governing force of life. In it lies the source 
of many plays yet to be written. The author, as the little prince 
Garulf, was alternately amusing and appealing in a minor part. In 
the early quieter passages of the play Jeannette Dubin as Queen 
Hildeburh displayed a pleasing voice and manner. She was lovely to 
look upon and she moved in dignity. 

The high spot of the first evening, however, was the production 
by the Playhouse of the Henry Street Settlement of Richard Hughes’ 
The Sisters’ Tragedy. This performance richly deserved the hon- 
orable mention for acting later given it by the judges. The play 
itself is a one-act tragedy of gloom and horror, of the sort that 
Little Theatres have found easier to perform than comedies. Ruth 
Hamowitz as Lowrie, the thirteen-year-old girl who sends her half- 
wit brother to his death to relieve his sufferings and lighten the 
family burdens, gave a convincing and sympathetic performance. 
There was pathos in her work and a disciplined reserve, a quality 
found all too seldom in amateurs. She even overcame a rather long 
and emotional soliloquy. The rest of the company gave her natural 
and well-proportioned support. 

The second night of the match saw four plays, each of which had 
qualities to recommend it. Philip Johnson’s Legend, (presented by 
the Staten Island Little Theatre) another type tragedy, was raised 
above the average by the acting of Eva Meyer as Mrs. Reed, the 
half-mad woman who waits for her sailor husband and her sailor 
son. The make-up of this character was unusually good, the voice 
and inflections admirably simulated. Bursting the Barriers, by 
Benjamin Feiner, Jr., presented by the Women’s Town Club of 
New York, held an amusing idea—the satirical presentation of a 
single situation as Somerset Maugham, Eugene O’Neill, or Sam 
Benelli might handle it. The unit set, designed by Henrietta 
Kiper Moss (see page 562) was ingeniously varied, and the scene in 
the American manner was effectively acted. 

Maxine Finsterwald’s Seven Against One, winning the Samuel 
French first award for original plays, was highly imaginative in 
conception and given adequate production by the Association Play- 
ers Stock Company of the 92nd Street Y. M. H. A. It was the 
nearest to experimental theatre the tournament provided. For its 
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plot it enters the field of the psychic, showing the assassination of a 
tyrannic and prophetic dictator through the thought-power of 
seven imprisoned priests, all brothers. The stage held two scenes, 
lighted alternately until the last passage when both showed action 
occurring simultaneously in widely separated places. ‘The secret 
meeting of Vagan’s cabinet was admirably handled, skilfully prepar- 
ing for the entrance of the half-mad dictator—and the prison scene 
with its seven brother-priests seated in a circle of light was eerily 
impressive. Both Myron E. Sattler, who directed the production, 
and Lionel-Gersten Field, who arranged the settings, handled their 
problems well. This should be a very popular play for all-male 
casts—it is a distinctive contribution to the one-act play field. 

The Road to Rio, written by Joseph R. Fleisler, and produced 
by the Sunnyside (Long Island) Playhouse, was given a realistic 
and skilful performance. The first half of the play, before it died 
in the leading lady’s long monologue, was admirably directed— 
the characterization was surely done, the dialogue well timed. It 
achieved an atmosphere not unlike that of The Front Page, Night 
Stick, and other recent plays of newspaper, detective and gangster 
life. 

The third night held two exceptional high-lights, the acting of 
Barbara Bruce Tappan in Claire Kummer’s So’s Your Old Antique, 
produced by The Salon Players of Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
and an innovation presented by the Gardens Players of Forest Hills 
—a one-act operetta, Rogues and Vagabonds, elaborately set and 
colorfully costumed, better in idea than achievement. 

The last night of the tournament, (omitting for the moment the 
fourth and most effective), saw the Paravent Players of Providence, 
Rhode Island, in their performance of Ferenc Molnar’s Marshal, 
a smoothly timed, adequately designed production, in which the 
direction of Rosalba de Anchoriz Joy and the acting of Pearle 
Winburg as the Baron’s wife were the best features. 

The Loyola Community Theatre of Chicago very ably presented 
a one-act version of Lula Vollmer’s Sun-Up. Genevieve Ryan, as 
Widow Cagle, gave that well-known part a strongly moving per- 
formance—one of the best characterizations in the tournament. 

The last play of the contest, Eyes, by Maxine Block, was one of 
its most distinctive. The Morse Players, sponsored by the St. Louis 
Art League, gave it a competent cast who made its tragedy con- 
vincing. It was a truly and pitilessly observed study of a phase of 
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American life. Alice Gray Galleher and Eugene R. Wood as the 
shop-girl, Esther, and her cheap lover, played it skilfully and with 
a relentless realism. Therese Marie Wittler, as the grandmother, 
was well made up and played a difficult part with understanding. 

The fourth night held much of interest even in its least effective 
play, The Right of Possession, by Edna Warren, which gave oppor- 
tunity to several members of The Little Theatre of St. Louis to dis- 
play considerable talent. Frank Bacon and Percy Ramsey were 
good as the opposing attorneys; Adelaide Kalkman, Leianna Devlin 
and Ralph Friedman contributed excellent character bits. 

The Wayne Community Players of Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
came north with W. Allen Royall’s When the Roll is Called Up 
Yonder, the first play of the tournament that was actually a “com- 
munity play” in the sense that Professor Koch and his North Caro- 
lina Playmakers have interpreted the phrase to their state. Its scene 
was “ten miles west of Goldsboro” and all its characters were quite 
obviously drawn from observation of North Carolina rural types. 
The first scene was skilfully written, creating fine suspense, and 
effectively acted. Whiz Smith was well-cast as Junior, the small 
boy of the play, and Janie Burns created the first truly-drawn 
Southern flapper on a New York stage (despite the claims of 
Coquette and Strictly Dishonorable). 

The Albany Players of Albany, New York, followed this pro- 
duction with a romantic tragedy laid in the castle of the Duke of 
Perigord, near Orleans, on a Spring evening of the early eleventh 
century. Few who saw it will forget the stage picture provided by 
Dorothy Lathrop and Paul M. Hewlett. The crimsons of the great 
tapestry on the back wall were echoed in the pastel costumes of the 
two sisters. These colors and the green of the Duke’s robe, the gold 
of the sisters’ hair, against the grey of the pillared hall made a 
changing spectacle that was full of beauty. Its creators deserve the 
opportunity to design more ambitious productions. The profes- 
sional theatre would do well to consider them. 

Anatole France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife was 
given a spirited production by the winners of the Belasco Cup, The 
Studio Theatre Players of Buffalo. In an amusingly whimsical set- 
ting the players moved in eccentric rhythms, sometimes accom- 
panied by music. The costumes were gaily variegated, the grimaces 
and gestures of the players laden with laughter-provoking buffoon- 
ery, the pace of the direction swift and sure. It was without doubt 
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the best balanced production of the tournament. Jane Keeler, 
director, did a very good job of it. So did Ethel O’Dea Meyer as 
Catherine, the wife, Spencer Whedon as Master Leonard Botal, the 
judge, and the other members of the cast. 

What the tournaments accomplished is a matter of opinion. That 
they were worth attempting would seem to have been proved. 
There were efforts not without power, and in the right direction. 
It is not a vain prophecy that succeeding years will see a develop- 
ment that will accomplish much for the American theatre. 
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4 FaunT 7 


Design of the semi-formal stage of the Cornish School 
Theatre, Seattle, Washington. All the units are movable 
and adjustable. Steps, in the center, rear; before them a 
twenty foot panel; on either side twenty foot screens; next 
to these (down stage) pylons. Penthouses are shown on 
either side in front of the proscenium arch. 
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DRURY LANE FOR A NIGHT 


By KATHERINE MONAGHAN 


HE languishing belles and splendid beaux of the eighteenth 
century were lured from Pall Mall, from their boating par- 


ties on the Thames, from all the conventional pursuits and 

amusements of persons of fashion by the annguncement in 1751, that 
Charles Macklin, actor, dramatist, and manager of Drury Lane, had 
opened a school of elocution. Eagerly they flocked to him for in- 
struction, and so great was his inspiration, so excellent his teaching, 
that they soon considered themselves highly proficient. In order 
that the world might become aware of their newly acquired abilities, 
they planned a public performance at Drury Lane Theatre. Never 
before in England had persons of such social distinction acted upon 
a public stage. Disdaining the narrow range of the popular dramas, 
and, perhaps, remembering Garrick’s prologue spoken at the open- 
ing of Drury Lane in 1750, 

“Sacred to Shakespeare, was this spot designed 

To pierce the heart, and humanize the mind,” 
they chose Othello for their first production. 

London society awaited this unusual event with great excitement— 
it was much discussed in the drawing rooms as well as in the Coffee 
Houses. Drury Lane was taken over for one night, and only a thou- 
sand tickets were issued. Kirkman, an eighteenth century biographer, 
states that at least “twenty thousand people desired to see the pro- 
duction.” The world of fashion swarmed to the theatre on the night 
of the performance. Lord Oxford in his Memoirs says that although 
the Naturalization Bill was set for the same date, “the House ad- 
journed to attend at Drury Lane.” Traffic was so congested that men 
and women had to leave their sedan chairs and coaches, and wade 
through the mud and dust, greatly to the amusement and delight of 
a route of pickpockets who expected to reap their share of this night’s 
gaiety in a more material way. Lords and ladies were forced to seek 
refuge from the milling crowds in the public houses nearby, which 
had never before received noble patrons. 

The theatre was illuminated by wax-lights; the “band of music 
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was a very fine one.” In the stage box were the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and other members of the Royal Family; “stars and garters 
glittered for the first and last time in the upper galleries, and 
diamonds and embroidery shone from every corner of the house.” 
Equally effective was the production itself—no expense had been 
spared—and the “scenes were proper as well as beautiful, the dresses 
not only magnificent, but well-fancied and adapted to the characters. 
Othello’s was a robe in the fashion of his country; Roderigo’s an ele- 
gant modern suit, and Cassio’s and lago’s rich uniforms.” 

But the triumph of the evening was the performance; the excel- 
lence of the acting “not only delighted but astonished everyone.” 
“There was a force,” says Kirkman, “that no theatrical piece acted 
upon a private stage ever came up to.” He adds also that Sir Fran- 
cis Delaval’s interpretation of Othello rivaled, and in many ways 
surpassed, that of any other actor upon the London stage—a criticism 
worthy of note, as Garrick was the idol of the times. “His embracing 
Desdemona on their meeting in Cyprus, set many a fair breast in the 
audience palpitating. His manner of throwing his arms about her, 
and the jocund expression of his countenance at that instant, afforded 
the spectators a fine picture of Cowley’s embrace— 

‘Like the kind ocean I will be, 
With love’s soft arms ever surrounding thee’.” 

Mrs. Quon was a modest, lovely Desdemona. “The native can- 
dour and honesty in her face charmed the audience.” The elocution 
was natural, easy, and free from the “mouthing, cant, and whining 
so often hackneyed upon the stage.” Macklin, whose Shylock a few 
years previously had called forth that famous couplet 

“This is the Jew 

That Shakespeare drew” 
seemed to have infused his pupils with his own understanding of 
the Stratford bard. Both the audience and critics felt that the 
characters not only looked but acted as the Poet dreamed they 
should. One report of the performance concludes, “Mr. Macklin 
got great honour and deservedly, by his pupils on this occasion.” 

This production of Othello has a strangely modern ring. Here 
is a prototype of the contemporary “Little Theatre,” the more 
remarkable since the eighteenth century was ruled unconsciously 
by the dictum of Pope, “Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried.” The adventurous spirit of Macklin and his pupils well 
merited the distinction achieved by their performance. 
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An unusual action photograph from the Cornish 
School Theatre’s production at Seattle of Sierra’s 
Holy Night, under the direction of Herbert V. 
Gellendre. (Photograph by Kennell-Ellis) 











WappPin’ WHARF 


Wappin’ Wharf, by Charles S. Brooks, continues to be very 
popular with Little Theatre groups. The upper picture 
shows a scene from that play as produced at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, under the direction of A. L. 
Mortensen; the lower, a production by the Players Club, 
University of Colorado, directed by E. J. West. 








THE SABINE WOMEN 


Leonid Andreyev’s The Sabine Women, presented by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
Pittsburgh, under the direction of Martin Browne. 
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Pirandello’s Each In His Own Way at the Vassar College 
Experimental Theatre, Hallie Flanagan, director. 





THE PLAYWRIGHT’S THEATRE 


By VIRGIL GEDDES 


HE playwright’s theatre is the theatre of the playwright’s 
mind—including all that goes to make his mind what it is. 


This is an observation which frequently needs restating. 

A playwright’s artistry is often over-estimated; the degree in 
which he is led (and leads us) on, the quality we find it hardest to 
account for, almost never. 

Any play worth writing writes itself. It runs away with the 
author. 

Of the dramatist’s desire there is little to be said. He is, of 
course, a person who finds it very difficult to entertain himself— 
to keep himself happy. The more he finds this true, the more 
willing he is to lend himself to the creation of a play. 

He is a man who has learned to talk to himself and knows that 
he is not alone. 

His ‘way to write a play” is the way he is now letting it write 
itself. If it is stirring and effective, that is all that matters. 

Our most stimulating plays have nothing but their poetry to 
recommend them. It is all they need. 

The drama can never be revitalized by the will of the playwright. 
It must be allowed to return to its only legitimate rhythm—wherein 
it exists for the mere pleasure of being. 

Such drama is never “of” or “for” its day, although it may 
reflect it. 

We need healthy tragedies more than we need decadent joys. 

It has always been so. 

Too often we look for a meaning and miss the play. Tell me, 
what did Shakespeare “mean”? And Moliére, did he have a 
“meaning”? Did either one of these men ever inflate an idea 
within a play and not puncture that idea before the play was 
ended? Did they ever, for even an act or a scene, allow us to think 
that they stood for something? Did they ever try to do anything 
other than arouse and let us feel? Were they ever controlled in 
this by a motive, any predetermined purpose? Did either have 
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anything in the way of art except a zest for the smell and aroma 


of life? 

Ibsen did. He wanted us to think. He even tried to make us 
think. And what drama crept in was in spite of this. And so with 
Hauptmann, and Wedekind, and Shaw, and Strindberg, and too 


many others. 
If a play seems faulty and ineffectual, it is because the original 


impetus of that play was not strong enough to carry itself and the 
author with it. Its limitations are the limitations of his imagina- 
tion—the limitations of his curiosity, not so much about the world, 
as about the people and himself in it. 

There are a few signs in America that what happened for 
Shakespeare and Moliére may happen again for us. With the 
tone and pattern of our ways here undisciplined and varied, per- 
mitting our lives to thrust themselves forward with a strange 
vitality, too indefinite in its direction to permit conclusions, we are 
once again in an age asking for such a dramatist. 





3--30 


A sketch by H. R. Harrington of Asheville, N. C. for the 
one-act play Submerged by Cottman-Shaw. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE PRESENCE 


By ROY MITCHELL 


OWHERE in the theatre is there more need for experi- 
ment toward reform than in the shape of the house. We 
have fallen into the current habit about so many things 

in our modern world and have assumed that the kind of house we 
now use is in some way fundamental, that through years of the 
selection of improvements and the weeding out of primitive forms 
we have achieved at last a triumphant structure which is the most 
perfect vehicle of theatre the world has yet known. We have 
thought that whatever we may attain in the future must start where 
this leaves off. 

It is highly improbable. We are now beginning to suspect that 
our people of the theatre missed the turn three centuries ago and 
that in order to go forward we may first have to go back. We 
may have to retrace our steps to the place where the mistake was 
made—just as scientists and philosophers frequently have to do— 
and go on from there. The evolution of human wisdom is full of 
mishaps like that. 

The prime cause of the mistake on our part was the acceptance 
of aristocratic patronage with its inevitable measure of aristocratic 
contempt. The second was the acceptance of the help of artists 
who had only a passing interest in the art of the theatre because 
they already had arts of their own. Since then the mistake has 
been compounded by generations of architects who, because they 
have not understood the functions of the things they made and 
could have no possible occasion to use the structure after the roof 
was nailed on, have taken refuge in tradition, have stood out against 
remedy and have made each playhouse as nearly as possible like 
the last. 

One can easily see how the director of that Renaissance theatre, 
when he was invited in out of the weather where he had played 
so long on stages of his own contriving, was a trifle uncertain how 
to translate his needs to a roofed structure. He would be a bit 
nervous the day he went to talk things over with the noble lord 
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who had decided that the theatre might be an art in its own right 
and worthy of adoption. 

I fancy him middle-aged, frayed a little and shiny at elbow, and 
more than a little in awe of the well-groomed artists of the court. 
I do not think he said much at that first conference. He was too 
much overcome by his sudden access of prosperity and too busy, 
perhaps, trying to hide his cuffs. When he did try to explain 
something he was put off by people who knew exactly what he 
was trying to say, and he never got a chance to say it. He was the 
last come to court, you see. Painter, poet, sculptor, musician and 
architect were there before him and knew their way about. 

So the Court Painter took charge because he had a pencil with 
a thick lead and anything he drew was impressive. The Court 
Painter said, as painters have said ever since: 

“The art of the theatre is the art of one of my pictures come to 
life, and the first thing it must have is a frame.” 

You can see him, that bright sunny morning, rubbing his palms 
together as he turns over the great idea. He might be a man like 
Pepys. “A picture in a frame! How very appropriate!” Appro- 
priate! That’s the word! He is first cousin of the man who 
brought the word “illusion” into the theatre and he and his illusive 
relative have left the play to shift for itself while they have ducked 
up all the alleyways of appropriateness ever since. 

That is how we got the frame. 

So the Court Painter said to the Court Architect, “Now, you 
build a great hall and we shall set my picture-frame on one wall 
of it, and it will be just as well if all the seats face my frame be- 
cause I am going to do a big painting showing Strephon sporting 
with Amaryllis in the shade, and we can have it fixed on ropes. 
The effect should be verry—mmmm—er—ah—effective.” 

So the Court Architect designed a great hall, and when you 
stood in the south aisle and looked north it was wonderful. When 
you crossed over to the north aisle and looked south it was wonder- 
ful too. That is the way it was designed. The architect drew a 
magnificent side-wall with a soft pencil and, laying it face down 
on a sheet of clean paper rubbed vigorously, and behold, there was 
the other wall. But it did look weak at the frame end. Even 
with Strephon and Amaryllis it looked weak. 

So they got the Court Sculptor to amplify the frame with model- 
ing. With masks (appropriate), and crossed swords (appropriate 
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again), with garlands of fruit THEFRAMEasmenas‘a’ 


and vegetables (a grim appro- [TECT Ae ete eR OPEn- 
priateness here), and towels in ous > ae. ee 
rings (not so appropriate per- €R. THE ABYS AT'C' Ispr 
haps but decorative), and little 

fat Loves (Oh, very appropri- 
ate!), and all the plaster-of- 
paris innuendo they could think 
of on the sly delights of the 
theatre. Still it looked weak. So 
the Court Architect made stage 
boxes and swung them round at 
the sides in a culminating smash.  course,ro ACCOMODATE THE MUSICIAN. THE 

Then they asked the Court THE THEATRE PORWHICH ITIS BULT. 
Poet how it suited him. He fancied the boxes filled with ladies to 
whom he addressed his verses, recited a stave or two and said “Oh, 
excellently.” When the Court Musician arrived they asked him 
what he required. He looked all over the house and I think he 
took a long time because nobody could be so diabolically successful 
all in a moment. Then, picking out the place which in a theatre 
should be neutral and very quiet, he said, “I’ll put my people here. 
So, ordering a trench dug for the fiddles and taking a last glance 
to make sure that all the seats faced the frame, the Court Artists 
left the theatre. 

And that is how we got the house. 

Of course it did not all happen so sweetly and compactly as 
that. In fact it took the Musician several decades to be sure where 
the fiddles would be most successful, as fiddles. It was kind, how- 
ever, of the Court Artists to help us as they did, and they went to a 
great deal of trouble about it. But as always, when men go 
into another art than their own, they carried with them several 
misapprehensions. 

They did not know, for example, that already, before the noble 
lord had paid any attention to him, the director of this inn-yard 
theatre had developed for himself, and in terms of his needs a 
beautiful and plastic method of presentation, with all the stage 
spaces necessary for it. It was vastly superior to the room they 
were decorating for the patron’s house, but they never took the 
trouble to understand it and if they had I think they would have 
rejected it. The Painter despised it because it did not need his 
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new-found bella perspettiva; the Sculptor because it did not have, 
nor want, enrichment; the Musician resented it because it put the 
band up in a balcony or some such silly place. The Poet alone 
should have known better. He helped them slay the one form of 
house that has ever made poetry live in our theatre. 

After the Court Artists had gone our showman must have spent 
a long time in the empty house, trying to fit his ancient art to its 
new magnificences, and thinking too late of things he should have 
said. His is an intricate art and hard to explain. It could be a 
good theatre yet, he decided, if only the Court Artists would stand 
by him. He had managed to fend for himself up to now, but 
those days were past. Still it was a great comfort to have those 
splendid fellows to associate with. 

Mostly, I fancy, he was depressed. It is so I always imagine 
him, late that night, walking up and down the aisle, muttering and 
consoling himself as people of the theatre do when they have been 
over-assisted, when the visiting artist’s best has crippled the theatre’s 
best. 

“We'll just have to work harder; that’s all. The play’s the thing 
anyway. The play’s the thing.” 


The shape of any house must always await the answer to a 
question: Does the play go to the audience or does the audience 
come to the play? 

If the play goes to an audience, which is a self-contained unit 
even if the actors never arrive, then the Court Artists were right. 
The assumption on which they proceeded was the old feudal one 
that when the nobleman wanted a drink somebody mixed it for 
him. When he wanted a play somebody shook up some hexameters 
and actors and made a play for him. In an earlier day he had his 
play where he had his drink—in the dining-room. In a more 
luxurious age it was fashionable to have a room for plays, and 
thither the party went to digest their dinners and be entertained 
until supper-time. 

“Now that we have dined,” one said, “and are sitting at ease in 
our hall, we will admit the players. Master Painter, I am told 
they are to do some of your living pictures.” 

“Nay,” said the Painter modestly, “you flatter me. It is some of 
Master Poet’s verses they are to speak.” 
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Then the players came in, with the diffidence natural to persons 
who have dined in the kitchen, and the conversation ceased, except 
when somebody thought of something funny to say and the actors 
paused until he had finished saying it. 

What is more natural than that the Court Artists trained in this 
tradition, when they were set to make a playhouse indoors, should 
make a glorification of what they knew best. How should they 
ever dream of a theatre in which the spectator was the coming and 
going element, and the play itself the central fact? Sitting down 
digesting was their central fact. 

Today in another order when people come to see the play in its 
own house, the spirit of the theatre must emerge from its feudally con- 
ceived shape and must take on a shape that will embody its dignity. 

In terms of pure design the offence of this Italian theatre is one 
of proportion, the auditorium is emphasized at the expense of the 
stage. The frame is smaller than the wall in which it is set and 
the scene is smaller than the frame. The spirit that begot this 
seeming trifle, and the long series of distortions arising out of it 
must always make the stage seem to be merely accessory to the 
auditorium, even if, as in all big houses, the stage is actually 
enormously larger. 

Broadly speaking there are two solutions of the problem. One 
is that the stage, or the major part of it be actually within the audi- 
torium. This is the solution the theatre of the Renaissance had 
already developed when the patron invited it indoors. It is the 
stage of Shakespeare, so long misrepresented to us by the scholars. 

Gradually it is finding its way back again, Jocza Savits has made 
a fine modernization of it, and Jacques Copeau has adapted it to 
the needs of the modern small theatre. He has used the Eliza- 
bethan middle, rear and upper areas in such a way as to be able 
to alter their arrangement and has employed a sheathing of painted 
scenery designed for each play. His stage is the simplest of plat- 
forms and nothing but the smallest of pilasters interrupts the flow 
of the auditorium wall into the stage space. This theatre belongs 
to the play and only the play can complete it. 

The other solution is to widen the proscenium opening so that 
there is no interruption at the sides. Thus the auditorium becomes 
an open ended room opening onto all the world. This is the 
method of the triptych stage towards which some directors are tend- 
ing. The opening, too wide to be used without subdivision, is 
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divided into three parts, one-fifth, three-fifths and one-fifth, the 
parts separated by two piers. For the ordinary interior the 
traverse curtains are parted only enough to reveal the middle open- 
ing, and the two smaller openings of the triptych, still curtained, 
are flanking panels. When it is desirable to go to a great interior 
or to an exterior, the curtain is opened to its widest extent, giving 
a sweep we have never had in our picture theatre. The two piers 
become arbitrary elements in the design. And destroy the illusion? 
No more than does the bald-headed gentleman in front of you. Not 
nearly so much. I can find no record of the old mural painters 
thinking the dividing stiles in their work destroyed anything. 

The triptych stage is only a complete solution of the difficulty 
when there is a forestage, running on a sweep across the entire 
front and entered by tall doors in the side walls. It may be the 
simple forestage Barker used, or as elaborate an arrangement of 
steps and platforms as Reinhardt’s. 

These two for our smaller houses. There is for our greater 
ones, with more demands upon them for spectacle, an analogy to 
which we are turning more frequently in a dawning realization of 
the latencies of the theatre. It is the constantly recurring mood in 
man when, to realize an ideal or to embody it, he is prompted 
to create a house of a living Presence where one could imagine 
something divine manifesting itself among men. The builders 
of such houses have been greatly devoted but not always greatly 
courageous. They have tended to think of the Presence as some- 
thing outside of themselves but the theatre is the inheritor of an old 
and powerful magic. With more confidence it might essay to 
make a Presence. 

The builders of such houses have 
had no doubt about the relation of 
the parts of the building. They have 
always put the emphasis upon the 
place of the Presence and not upon 
the place of the spectator. They 
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built. So they have made a world and a place of vantage from 
which the world may be seen. 

Suppose, then, assured of the dignity of the theatre, and that it 
deserves the best kind of house we can make for it, let us think 
of the house as primarily for the art itself. The stage is its home, 
and in order that the play may be shared let us think of an annex 














AN _END OF ANY BIG ROOM 15 A COPEAU STAGE. IT1S A FRIENO~ 
LY AMD HOMELIKE RELATION THAT PUTS ITS ATTENTION FIRST 

UPON THE ACTOR. FOR THIS VERY REASON ITS SCENIC, 

POSSIOILITIES ARE UNLIMITED. IT IS BY REACHING OUT 

FOR BOTH THAT WE GET NEITHER. 


for those who come to participate in it. We need not stint the 
annex but we should use every device of arrangement and design 
to prevent anybody mistaking the annex for the theatre itself. Under 
no circumstances must we set up any structural barrier between 
the two. No-cross walls, no impassible ledges, no tricky comple- 
tion of room. If we used curtains, and we would be better off 
when we did not, we should swell the line of the curtains forward, 
so that when we opened them we would admit the audience into 
our world, never us into theirs. 

If my reader cares to visualize more definitely what I mean, let 
him slip some week day into a church—not a snug auditorium, 
built on the model of our theatres, for a chat about the Volstead 
Act—a church in the older manner, with a transept. Let him run 
his view past the pier that marks the meeting of nave and transept 
walls at the left, away into the dusk; then sweep across to the right 
until his line of sight runs past the other corner, and he will feel 
the effort of those old Colleges of Builders, creating in stone the 
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seeming of a little world opening into a great one—an embouch- 
ment of vision into a Beyond Place. 

Imagine a play there at the crossing. It could not be a mean 
play; it would have to be a big one. Perhaps it would be on wide 
steps, perhaps on a mound, perhaps on a containing arrangement 
of daises. Perhaps it would be on a great disc that could come 
to life and swing with the play. Imagine the play there making 
its own magic in terms of its own soul. It need not be a gloomy 
soul. It might sometimes be a tragic one, but it could just as well 
be a soul that revealed itself in gaiety, a soul instinct with joy and 
buoyancy and grace, a soul of laughter and color and light. 

Ours is the only art whose life depends upon its power to con- 
jure up a living something—a Presence—and it needs a form 
peculiarly suited to it, a form massive enough and proud enough 
to create respect, and free enough for the peculiar necessities of 
motion, for ebb and flow, for swirl, for expansion and contraction, 
for altitude, for ascent and descent, for approach and recession. 
We must be able to spread our play out until it covers a whole 
world, or concentrate it to a point and lift it high in space. 


Here is a field for experiment. What form will give the art 
of the theatre most power? What most simplicity? What most 
fluency? What will give us a kind of scene that is so noble we 
need not hide it but that can stand in full view until the actors 
enter it and the play begins? What can we make that will give us 
sight-lines proceeding from the little spectator to the big play in- 
stead of from the big spectator to the little play? What shape of 
building and what form of stage will magnify our play and most 
efficiently sweep people into its mood, instead of magnifying them 
and making it harder for the play to move them. They do not 
come to be magnified: they come to be moved. 

There are many shapes for the dwelling of the art of the theatre 
and I think if we could write them down on paper we would find 
that we are now the possessors of the one which is meanest and most 
crippling of them all. A parlor—and everywhere we look are noble 
lords with toothpicks in their mouths. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 


A scene from Shakespeare’s comedy directed by Walter 
Sinclair at Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans. With the following pages it forms a part of the 
photographic record of distinguished Shakespearean pro- 
ductions made by the Tributary Theatre during the year. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 


Another scene from Twelfth Night at Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré (New Orleans). Below: Twelfth Night 
at College of William and Mary, director, Althea Hunt. 





Otto John Gaul 





SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 


The Buffalo Studio Players in a production of Twelfth 
Night, directed by Jane Keeler. Below: Students of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts in ds You Like It. 











R. W. Sleath SHAKESPEAREAN —TRAGEDY 


Two scenes from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dramatic Department’s production of Love's Labour's 
Lost, directed by B. Iden Payne. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY 


Pollard Crowther 


The University of Louisville Players’ production of Othello, 
directed by Boyd Martin. Below: The Oxford University 
Dramatic Society (England) produces Macbeth. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 


Two scenes from the University of Michigan Play Produc- 
tion Department’s performance of Romeo and Juliet, 


directed by Valentine B. Windt. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY 
Two scenes from Julius Caesar as presented at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse under the direction of Gilmor 


Brown. (Photographs by Hiller) 








HAMLET 


The gravediggers in the University of Nebraska 
production of Hamlet, directed by H. Alice Howell. 





ACTION IN DRAMA 


What It Is and Is Not 
By O. W. FIRKINS 


SHOWED a manuscript play to the director of a theatre. 
I Between civilities he found time to remark: “No action. I 

keep waiting for somebody to get up and smash a window.” 
I agreed with his doubts of the play; I agreed with his distrust 
of the action. Our point of difference was that I was perfectly 
calm on the absence of smashed windows. 

This led me to ask myself what action was to a manager, to a 
playgoer; what it was to myself. The conclusions I reached seemed 
to me to be new, although this novelty may be simply the measure of 
my ignorance. 

The average playgoer tends to think that speech and action are 
divided, though adjacent, fields, that they represent two degrees of 
vividness, and that action stands for the superior degree. When 
one man on the stage kills another, that is action; when he puts his 
feet upon a table, that is action. The actions differ greatly in 
importance (the playgoer sees that), but for him they possess in 
common an important something which is not possessed by the most 
passionate or energetic speech. A man robs a till—Action. A 
judge says: “Three years.”"—Speech. A man boards a steamer— 
Action. A sovereign’s voice orders his fleet to move against the 
enemy—Speech. A man writes a challenge to a duel—Action (he 
uses his hand). He utters a challenge to a duel—Speech (he uses 
his voice). The fact that both demonstrations have exactly the 
same purposes and results, and that speech is the more exciting of 
the two, makes no difference. A daughter wounds her father with 
a stiletto—Action. The six-year-old girl in A Celebrated Case, by 
repeating her murdered mother’s dying words: “Darling, I am with 
your father,” sends that innocent father to the galleys—Speech. A 
hangman tightens a noose—Action. The truth-telling nun’s lying 
“Yes” in The Two Orphans sends a doomed girl to liberty and an 
uncondemned girl to the guillotine—Speech. 
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A playgoer may think that any movement of the human body, or 
of any noticeable part of it, is an act. My own definition of action 
in drama excludes many such movements and includes many things 
which the average playgoer would classify as speech. When I 
want a term for action in the playgoer’s sense, I shall refer to it as 
nominal or so-called action. The first thing to be said is that there 
is no logical distinction between so-called action and speech. A 
man, rising from a chair, lifts his body from the ground. Is that 
action? Certainly. Without rising, he lifts his arm or his leg. 
Action? Yes. He lifts his hand or his foot. Action? Yes. He 
lifts his finger. Yes—after a second’s thought. He lifts his eyelid. 
Yes—reluctantly. His eyebrow? Yes—rebelliously (after all, it’s 
something, and it isn’t speech). Very well. He lifts his upper 
jaw, he lifts his lip, and he pronounces a word. Action? The 
philosopher and the anatomist must answer “Yes.” 

Why is this “Yes” so difficult to say? Because we are not inter- 
ested in these movements of the jaw and lip as movements; we 
are interested only in the sounds which they produce. Why in the 
sounds and not in the movements? Because the sounds tell us some- 
thing of the speaker’s mind. If the movements did as much, if the 
lip curled instead of framing a letter, that, too, would interest us. 
Indeed, it must be freely granted that, where a choice between 
means is possible, movement in nine cases out of ten expresses more 
than words. This is not because the imagination is more impres- 
sible by sights than sounds; were this true, music would be a less 
imaginative art than painting, and a visible word (i.e., a word in 
script or print) would be more impressive than its spoken counter- 
part. Both these notions are contrary to fact. The reason why we 
respond to expressive sights more willingly than to expressive 
sounds is that speech employs a system of arbitrary signs called an 
alphabet, whereas gesture (an insufficient word, but let it pass) uses 
natural signs, signs in which nature, not convention, furnishes at 
once both the impulse toward the act and the key to its interpreta- 
tion. When the sound ceases to be conventional, the distinction van- 
ishes. A laugh is just as theatrical as a gesture. 

Textbooks are liberal of examples of the inferiority of words to 
movements in the matter of expressiveness. “I'll thrash you,” says 
less than a shaken fist. ““Come here” is less powerful than to beckon. 
“Take notice” is meaningless beside a wink. In the presence of a 
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shrug, a yawn, vocabulary grovels. When we wish to express worth- 
lessness, we snap our fingers—at the dictionary. The word “super- 
cilious” as a substitute for the act makes us lift our eyebrows. The 
act of touching the finger to the forehead divests the word “insanity” 
of half its power. Compare “I kiss your hand” at the close of a 
Spanish letter with the act. 

All this is convincing, and merits cordial emphasis; but we must 
not be wheedled into the belief that this superiority is absolute, that 
it is necessary, or even universal. Cases occur where speech out- 
values movement. Finger on lip is stronger than “Hush” or “Be 
still”; it is less strong than the abnormally forcible “Shut up.” 
“Halt” is a forceful word—more forceful probably than the cor- 
related gestures. The lifting of priestly hands is more impressive 
than the text of most benedictions; but “The peace of God which 
passeth understanding” affects me more than any gesture. We have 
no bodily movements which match the vigor of our imprecations. 
‘Damn you” and “Go to hell” have no equivalents in the field of 
gesture. Nothing in the nature of words keeps them from rising to 
the impressiveness of movements. 

In comparing speech with so-called action, we tend to compare 
this action with its own reflection in speech, i.e., with narrative. But 
this comparison is most unfair, because narrative is one among 
many forms of stage speech, and is commonly a feeble form. We 
quote: 


“Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial,” 


The difference between the word and the visible transaction is 
rightly felt to be immense, but from this sure ground we proceed 
to the thoughtless assumption that the same inferiority pertains to 
Hamlet’s cry: 


“By heaven! I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.” 


But this word of Hamlet’s is not the spectrum or attenuation of 
a fact; it is a fact itself, a fact in its own right, a granule of history, 
and, what is more, a step in a progressive movement. Probably 
less than nineteen-twentieths of stage speech is subject to the devas- 
tating ordeal of comparison with an offstage act which it reports. 
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A speech may be many things; it may be an assertion, an expres- 
sion of feeling, an incident, an occurrence, an event, a disaster, 
almost a catastrophe. I adduce examples. 

Assertion: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Expression of feeling: 

Qu’il mourtt. (From Corneille’s Horace.) 
Incident: 


Hedda. Look there! She has left her old bonnet lying about on 
achair. (Miss Tesman, now in the room, owns the bonnet.) 


Occurrence: 
Menas to Pompey. These three world-sharers, these competitors, 
Are in thy vessel; let me cut the cable. (The 
mere proposition is an occurrence.) 


Event: 
Lear to Regan. To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
(Not mere report, but actual bestowal.) 


Disaster : 

Magda to Schwartz. How do you know that he was the only one? 
(“The terrible line which,” Mr. Shaw says, “strikes the Colonel 
dead.’’) 

Catastrophe: 

Bernick (from behind the door, to Krap): The Indian Girl is to 

sail. (Anorderand revocable; hence not, perhaps, a full catastrophe. ) 


The last five instances are acts, and they are words; the inference 
is unmistakable. This is no squeamish critic’s finical distinction; it 
is backed by common usage. In real life a plea, a charge, a testi- 
mony, is an act; a verdict is an act; a sentence is an act: all are 
accomplished by words. An edict, a ukase, is an act; we talk 
fluently of acts of Congress, acts of Parliament. A proclamation 
made up of nothing more drastic than words may inspire a revolt 
and divide a kingdom. To propose, to accept, to decline, marriage 
is an act; to jilt is an act: the vehicle of all these acts is words. Are 
we told of the impressiveness of movement? Speech is movement. 
How does a man win a suit in law or love? By speech. How does 
he learn that that suit is won or lost? By speech again. 
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Speech, on or off the stage, may be action. What is dramatic 
action? A play is a series of states of mind, of changing states of 
mind; or rather, it is a means of acquainting us with such a series. 
Action occurs upon the stage when any pointed change in mental 
states is communicated to the audience by some clear and forcible 
means. It occurs whenever the dramatist brings home to us an 
angle, switch, or tack in the psychology. Actors have both bodies 
and voices, and, where a choice is possible, the body usually brings 
the mental shift more vividly before us than the voice. Hence the 
very proper emphasis on bodily movements, and the soundness of 
the growing interest in stage directions and in stage directorship. 
Trouble begins when we confound the preferred means with the 
end, when we insist that movement is identical with action. 

I act when I say to you on stage or off: “Your father is a mur- 
derer,” or “Your wife is a harlot.” That is not conversation, not 
discourse; that is conduct. It is conduct (or action), because it 
works a mental revolution in the hearer. 

This doctrine is open to a simple but convincing test. Granting 
its truth, all bodily movements on the stage that are not interpreta- 
tive, that offer no clues to changing mental states, should be ineffec- 
tual and tiresome. Let us put a question or two. Why is no work 
ever done upon the stage even in working-places at working-hours 
by working-people? Why is work left out even when its propriety 
is manifest, and its absence is a wrong to probability? Why would 
a stage director shudder at the thought of letting a wood-sawyer 
saw wood for five successive minutes on the stage? Why is a stage 
typist never permitted to suspend her flirtations long enough to 
strike fifty consecutive keys? Because bodily movement without 
meaning, unrevealing, uncommunicative movement is duller than 
the dullest harangue which a recriminating audience ever visited 
with groans and hisses. Movement is sometimes action. When? 
Speech is sometimes action. When? Is it not clear that the answer 
to both questions is the same, that either becomes action when it 
becomes the forceful indicator of a pointed mental change? 

Two further reenforcing points must not be slighted. There are 
cases where things even less palpable than speech may have all the 
virtue, all the potency, of action. At the close of Act I of Lons- 
dale’s Aren’t We All? the tempted husband gives the first kiss to the 
siren. The wife appears, sees the kiss, looks on in silence while the 
curtain falls. There are two bodily movements in this situation, but 
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what affects us is our sight of the wife’s sight of the transgression. 
Sight as an agent is far less palpable than speech; yet let it once 
become the clew to an upheaval in a woman’s mind, and it puts on 
all the properties of action. Stranger yet, we may be powerfully 
affected without the aid of vision if we merely know that somebody 
behind the scenes is seeing something that recasts the shape of life. 
In Bulwer’s Richelieu the young spendthrift and rioter de Mauprat 
is sent into a room offstage to face the executioner. What he really 
meets is his ladylove and destined wife whom the wily and sportive 
old ecclesiastic has substituted for the grimmer apparition. We are 
moved as if by action, yet the cause is neither speech nor movement, 
but the tdea of a sight. 

Silence is at times almost a variety of speech. It is evidence of 
two of the most affecting conditions in the world, guilt and death; 
as such, the mental changes which it induces or evinces may be 
revolutionary. When this happens, it acts. In Schiller’s Maid of 
Orleans after the coronation at Rheims Joan’s peasant father accuses 
her before the court of witchcraft. Successively her friends implore 
her for denial; successively she declines to speak; successively their 
terrors and misgivings grow. Silence is damning, and to damn is to 
act. Silence by its very nothingness is the culminating proof that 
anything that makes us realize a drastic mental change is action. 

Let me guard very briefly against four misconceptions. First, I 
most emphatically do not want tame drama; I deplore the diminu- 
tion of excitement on the contemporary stage. Secondly, I do not 
want more psychology. I think contemporary drama shoulders all 
the psychology that it can carry; Strange Interlude shoulders rather 
more. Thirdly, I do not think that means are indifferent. Means 
in drama are next to all-important. Pointed mental change is 
worthless without pointed indication of that change. Fourthly, 1 
nave no quarrel with the extensive use of so-called action—move- 
ments of bodies or of properties—on the contemporary stage. I do 
indeed think that its vogue has confused our thinking; and the 
obiect of this essay is not to alter practice, but to remedy confusion. 





Program signet for the Hull House Theatre, Chicago. 
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An Island Theatre—Omaha’s Community 
Playhouse—Bath Citizen House— 
A Theatre of the Nations 


GALVESTON’S LITTLE THEATRE By PETER AMES VINCENT 


E are on an island that three times during the past 
fifty years has been entirely covered by the sea. This 
has been during the terrible hurricanes that sometimes 


lash the Gulf of Mexico during the summer months. An imposing 
sea wall now protects us from these monster waves. 

Out of the reach of long-flung fingers of salt spray that fly like torn 
banners from the front ranks of the surf, palms and eucalyptus trees 
and oleander shrubs throw a semi-tropical shade across the shell- 
white streets and the boulevards. 

Our theatre is down town, ten blocks from the Gulf, but often 
during the spring and winter months the grey-green stucco walls of 
our two-story building are wrapped in a salt mist that smells and 
tastes of the sea. 

From September fifteenth, when the thermometer is around ninety- 
eight, until the last of May when it is again about ninety, we are 
working in our theatre upon our season of six plays. 

This is our eighth season. Our theatre building, which we own, 
is somewhat old and mouldering, but the garden behind it is full of 
hibiscus and oleanders and bougainvillea. Inside the walls we have 
arranged a comfortable plant, with a small but adequate stage, and 
with stage lighting especially designed for our needs. 

We started as an experimental theatre, and during our first season 
produced one play. During the two years that followed we pro- 
duced three plays each season. In the six succeeding years we 
produced six plays each season. 

Our community is unusual—we are small, and isolated in a sense. 
A third of the population is Negro, but the white population is 
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rather unusually metropolitan. Being the largest cotton exporting 
port in the country, our city has representation from many Euro- 
pean business firms—English, Spanish, German and Belgian. Our 
audiences care as much for Ibsen and Shaw as for Molnar and 
Eugene O'Neill. 

During the last three seasons we have produced Hedda Gabler 
and A Doll’s House, Beyond the Horizon and Anna Christie, 
Androcles and the Lion, Candida and Man and Superman, Kelly’s 
The Show-Off and Craig’s Wife, Martinez Sierras’ Cradle Song, 
and The Romantic Young Lady, The White-Headed Boy, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, Ned McCobb’s Daughter and St. John 
Ervine’s The Ship. 

Our settings are designed and executed in our own workshop. 

Perhaps, because we are islanders, we do not care for what the 
rest of the Little Theatre world thinks of us—we have never entered 
“contests”, nor have we traveled abroad as an acting company. Our 
work keeps us at home, and that work is never done. Once in a 
spirit of recklessness, a visiting impresario offered us the chance to 
take our Hedda Gabler production to the mainland and play in 
the civic auditorium. It was an honor we could not accept. What 
is born on our little stage lives its brief life there, and we immedi- 
ately go on to something else. 

It is the theatre that we serve, or rather the love of the theatre 
that our cosmopolitan audiences know. We profess to understand 
the plays we do, and we do them with all the spirit and fervor that 
our desire to be the master of what the play exacts will allow. 

If some of us are lucky enough to have a glimpse once or twice 
a year of the New York season, or a few weeks in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin or Salzburg, our theatre is so much the richer for 
that. Some of us who work in the theatre are very young, have 
never been far from our island, in fact. And some of us have seen 
Henry Irving, Charles Wyndham, Réjane and Ada Rehan. 

We keep in touch with the people who seem to us to be impor- 
tant in the theatre—O’Neill, Nathan, Gordon Craig. We give their 
great ships a wig-wag from our little beacon burning in the sea. 
We cannot help, living here on the island, feeling the strange power 
of the sea, as people living in cathedral towns must feel the presence 
of the cathedral. And so our love for and interest in the theatre is 
not so much a part of a movement in the theatre of today, as a part 
of some eternal sweep of the world theatre, from which we draw 
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our courage and our faith. If we have a creed it is not so much for 
“bigger and better plays”, or “bigger and better audiences”, but a 
creed akin to that of Louis Dubedat, which we would translate into 
terms of the drama, the theatre and the theatre arts. 


Note: Peter Ames Vincent died at Galveston, April 26, 1930. The theatre will 


continue. 


OMAHA’S PLAYHOUSE By EUGENE KONECKY 


HE HAIRY APE in Omaha, March 24th to April 2nd, 1930, 
staged by the Omaha Community Playhouse, under the direction 
of Bernard Szold, proved to be an exceptionally significant produc- 
tion, far more significant than the presentation of Strange Interlude 
by a travelling cast several months before. Strange Interlude came 
and went; it caused a ripple of excitement and comment, and was 
gradually forgotten as an exotic dramatic flair. Not so with The 
Hairy Ape. The Hairy Ape did things to the two thousand show- 
goers who witnessed its performances, to the entire personnel of the 
Omaha Community Playhouse and to its deepest traditions. In order 
to understand this, you must know a few salient facts about Omaha. 
Omaha is a proud little inland metropolis of the middle-west, 
hopefully growing on the banks of the unnavigable, “big muddy” 
Missouri. The hope is that sufficient funds soon may be appropri- 
ated by Congress to sustain engineering projects to make the river 
navigable. In such an event, Omaha feels that its strategic location 
near the nation’s centre would make it the key-point of a new inland 
empire which would rival the supremacy of Chicago and St. Louis 
and divert the national stream of prosperity into the metropolis 
which is now, according to the Chamber of Commerce, the nation’s 
second largest live stock and packing market. Industrially, Omaha 
is a mere potentiality; agriculturally, it lies in the heart of a vast 
wheat-and-corn belt and a fertile cattle country. 

As one of the gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce patheti- 
cally admitted, Omaha “is commercially top-heavy.” The need of 
cultural development has been felt, but not very long. This is 
natural, for Omaha was born just prior to the Civil War. Since 
then, Nebraska has swiftly passed through the historic periods of 
cattle-raising, homesteading, railroading and farming. Now, the 
era of industry and finance has begun. So immured is Omaha in 
the traditions of the agricultural west, that for more than twenty 
years it boasted of its “Cowboy Mayor”, Jim Dahlman, recently 
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deceased. Omaha’s population is about seventy-five per cent native- 
born white. Its wealth came out of the soil. On the thousands of 
Nebraska farms from which Omaha derived its population, the men 
and women who painfully acquired this wealth by struggle with the 
soil, lived in utter simplicity. Their literature was mainly the 
school primer and the Bible. Nebraska and Iowa constitute the 
much-defamed “bible belt.” Their beliefs were founded in religion, 
the family and the home. Fifty-five per cent of the people in 
Omaha, true to these traditions, own their homes. 

This picture does not pretend to be complete. It merely indicates 
the fundamental social, economic character of Omaha, its essential 
traditions and outlook. Sturdy, honest, simple, sincere, these people 
have attained a homogeneous provincialism utterly unlike the 
erudite traditions of the cosmopolitan cities of the east and west. 
They do not understand the highly industrial east for which they 
have a suspicious regard, sometimes as stubbornly intolerant as the 
sophisticate contempt of many easterners, to whom they are just 
“vokels.”. They know little or nothing of sweatshops, or labor 
struggles, of theoretic, laboratory or industrial sciences, of complex 
urban problems of sex, economics and racial assimilation. 

Omaha now has its symphony orchestra, music clubs, art institute, 
drama league, political and literary organizations. 

The first important effort to create a local community drama took 
the name of the Folk Theatre. I remember only one production of 
this group, almost ten years ago, the presentation of a number of one- 
act plays. This enterprise was shortly defunct, principally because 
of lack of experience and proper direction, insufficient finances and 
clannishness. Far from being a Folk Theatre, it was a pretentious 
theatricality. 

The next phase was more promising. Under the vigorous initia- 
tion of the proprietor of a dramatic school, and with the half- 
hearted support of the Omaha Drama League, several seasons were 
passed, principally in the production of mediocre one-act plays pre- 
sented in the usual awkward elaboration of collegiate amateurs. 
The failure of this theatre may be attributed to the fact that it was 
too much an adjunct of the school. Simultaneous with this venture, 
was a competing institution known, I believe, as Craig’s Little 
Theatre, a really better and more courageous attempt to present 
vital drama, but too exclusive to represent the community. 

The present institution known as the Omaha Community Play- 
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house commenced its activities in 1925, under the direction of Mr. 
Gregory Foley. It operated naively on the idea that to be a com- 
munity playhouse, the only thing necessary was to get as many 
people in the community to participate as possible. That was the 
intention, but Mr. Foley discovered that too many people in the 
community had other interests and obligations. Consequently, be- 
tween 1925 and 1928, the community playhouse echoed familiarly 
with certain names. In that period there were approximately 
twenty-five productions, among them many creditable performances 
including: The Devil’s Disciple, Liliom, Outward Bound, Anna 
Christie, He Who Gets Slapped, Pygmalion, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, R. U. R., Beyond the Horizon, Saturday's Children and The 
Enemy. There were also vaudeville presentations, some romantic 
and comedy hits and a number of revivals While the attendance 
was excellent, production costs were excessive, and in the spring of 
1928, the playhouse directors found themselves, a number of them 
at least, ready to declare bankruptcy. 

Fortunately Omaha was by this time too culture-conscious to lay 
down on the job because of a mere matter of finances. Preceding 
the 1928-1929 season, a reorganization took place which included 
the purchase of an accessible tract of land for $15,000, and the con- 
struction of the playhouse itself for a like amount. This was a 
courageous venture, a positive indication of the determination of 
the promoters of the playhouse to make it a community enterprise. 

Mr. Bernard Szold, formerly affiliated with the Birmingham 
Little Theatre, was assigned the directorship for the season begin- 
ning in 1928. Szold was something new to Omaha. He had the 
typical appearance of the eccentric artist. Moreover, he appeared 
to have the typical indifference of the artist to conventional ways of 
doing things. Instead of casting his plays by intuitive selection of 
“types”—he threw open the doors and picked his people for their 
dramatic ability. He believed that a community playhouse repre- 
sented the whole community, and he had a knack of making friends 
with every kind of man, woman and child in the community. 

In two seasons, Szold has in fourteen productions, achieved 
extraordinary excellence in four plays, Dear Brutus, Sun Up, 
Escape and The Hairy Ape. His initial production, Aren’t We 
All, was also well done. The particular merit of Szold’s produc- 
tions is the inculcation of sincerity into the performances of his 
amateurs. Moreover, Szold has succeeded in overcoming the inhi- 
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bitions of the puritan and the prude in his players. A notable press 
comment made on the performance of Anna Christie under Foley, 
was that the players gasped or inhaled or practically whispered 
when they spoke alleged profane lines. On one occasion (it was 
after the production of Liliom) an Omaha daily editorially up- 
braided the playhouse for degrading the theatre with a production 
that was obviously concerned with immoralities and lust. Instead 
of standing on its own two independent artistic feet, the playhouse 
obtained the defense of a minister who was a member of the board 
of directors, this gentleman of the cloth subscribing to the moral 
value of Liliom. 

It was not Szold alone who established a foundation of verbal 
freedom in Omaha. What Price Glory, The Cock-Eyed World, 
and The Front Page, shared in the honors of making effective the 
larger process of liberation from the strictures of provincial moral- 
ism. It was thus that Omaha found itself ready for The Hairy Ape. 

In no respect was the production of The Hairy Ape an amateur 
affair. The scenic effects were simple, impressionistic. Color was 
utilized with economy. The back-stage crew operated in unison, 
with an efficiency and sureness accomplished through several seasons 
of experimentation and discipline. The successive scenes moved 
swiftly to their climax. The players were so absorbed in their 
characterizations that they achieved a complete illusion of realism 
in what is perhaps O’Neill’s most symbolical drama. 

Through four weeks of rehearsals and almost two weeks of per- 
formance Szold assembled and fused these amateurs, few of whom 
in the beginning had any idea of what it was all about, into a splen- 
did comprehending dramatic group, whose living grasp of the essen- 
tial tragedy crossed the footlights and gripped the audience. 

Many of each night’s audience took the trouble to express their 
reaction to the play in writing. A school principal wrote: “I 
think it is a splendid sociological study, a skillful picture of unbe- 
lievable social gaps. How can it fail to open people’s eyes?” A 
college student just old enough to vote said: “It is unusual, pow- 
erful, makes one think.” A twenty-three-year-old teacher described 
it as “a forceful realistic presentation—daring in its crudeness, fun- 
damental in its thinking.” A middle-aged writer said “tremendous 
symbolism, tremendously expressing the struggle across the gulf 
between capital and labor.” 

One belligerent playgoer characterized it as “rotten entertain- 
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ment, should be suppressed, effect on weaker minds vicious, one a 
season plenty.” A fifty-year-old army officer admonished us to 
“conform or perish.” Another army officer of the same age wrote 
“There is suggested the possible cumulative effect of resentment in 
the future if class distinctions become further accentuated. If the 
masses give them thought, the upper classes, who would not like to 
think about it, may have to.” One housewife “over 21” who 
stigmatized the play as “sordid” said “I enjoyed it.” A young 
college instructor found it “an unforgettable production remarkable 
mainly for its atmosphere and sincerity. The travail of a soul 
struggling to be born.” Of course, there were also fierce assaults 
on the production as “rotten, indecent, vicious, disgusting, profane.” 
Some good citizens went home wounded by the scenes of sweat, 
and toil, stupidity, violence, scorn and despair. Some were so en- 
gaged by the language that they heard nothing else, and saw only 
the blurring smoke of the stokehold. 

The important social fact of such productions as this is that 
having learned to interpret the vital dramas which arise out of 
other sociological milieus a community can better understand its 
own nature and spirit and so open up the way to original creative 
productions instead of imitations. As Mr. Keene Abbott, dramatic 
critic for the Omaha World-Herald simply and honestly put it: 
“There are possibilities in the Community Playhouse. It hasn’t 
done anything yet, that is, in producing plays that are a reflection 
of our own life and local color.” That will be the next step. The 
production of The Hairy Ape, and its success, indicate that the pos- 
sibilities may be realized under the versatile hand of Bernard Szold, 
actor, director, writer, painter, and student of literature. If he is 
accorded support by the Playhouse directors, Omaha may really 
grow something out of the soil of mid-western America. 


BATH CITIZEN HOUSE By HAROLD DOWNS 

ATH Citizen House is a pivotal point in the Little Theatre 

Movement of Great Britain, well known throughout the 
country, and in several ways operating far from its base. ‘The 
home of the organization is an historical building rich in art 
treasures and bearing the impress of academic and practical inter- 
est in Drama and the Theatre. It was founded in 1914, largely 
through the interests and designs of Helen Hope, with whom was 
associated Consuelo de Reyes (Mrs. Peter King), now the ad- 
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ministrative and executive head. She is assisted by Peter King, 
an expert in stage setting and modern lighting, Marion Radford, 
a specialist in stage costume design, and E. Barr. There is an in- 
door theatre with a seating capacity of 200, and an open air roof 
theatre with accommodation for fewer people. The wardrobe at 
Bath Citizen House is drawn upon by Little Theatre groups all 
over the country for every type of play. It includes a large num- 
ber of Celtic, Saxon, Norman, Mediaeval, Shakespearean, Stuart, 
Restoration, Eighteenth and Early WNineteenth-century stage 
dresses, with special departments for Fantastic, Fairy and Foreign 
Costumes, and has been built up from the wardrobes of notable 
theatrical personages including Ellen Terry and Henry Irving, and 
materially assisted by a contribution made by Lord Howard de 
Walden a few years ago. 

The original intention of Miss Hope and her helpers was to 
make Citizen House a social center. They began by organizing 
concerts and entertainments for soldiers and quickly extended their 
activities. At the end of the war the opportunity came to acquire 
the building that was converted into the Little Theatre, now a 
centre of comprehensive dramatic and theatrical activities. Mem- 
bers write plays, design and make scenery and costumes, produce 
plays and go on tours. Plans to build an entirely new theatre, with 
all modern accessories for presentation, are under consideration. 

In the early days there was almost exclusive concentration on 
Passion Plays, Moralities, and the like, written by members. Dur- 
ing recent years this policy has been modified. The latest produc- 
tion at the Citizen House is a dramatized version of Jane Austin’s 
Northanger Abbey. Plays given during recent years in the Little 
Theatre have included Columbine in Cricklebury, by Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville, constructed for the stage by Forbes Dawson; Piers 
Plowman’s Pilgrimage, by Mrs. G. K. Chesterton, incidental music 
by Bridget Muller; Harlequin, A Ballad of Bath Ghosts or The 
Romance of a Century, 1702-1797, in eight episodes and an epi- 
logue, reintroducing Bath personalities in historic scenes. 

The development of the touring system is an interesting feature 
of the theatre’s activity. The Players have their own motor trans- 
port facilities and have toured to London and other large cities. 

The increasing interest taken by educational authorities in 
drama and the theatre as educational media is reflected in the 
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organization of the week-end and summer schools held at Citizen 
House, attended by students from many countries—last year there 
were several from America. At these summer schools lectures are 
given by eminent authorities, debates and discussions are arranged, 
lessons in all phases of dramatic and theatrical art are given, and in 
both the indoor and outdoor theatres the lessons learned are ap- 
plied by the students who are thus not only students, but actors, 
actresses, stage managers, producers, designers, and even stage 
“hands.” Greek, Shakespearean and modern plays are included in 
the programmes. 

Much nonsense is written and spoken about the value of self- 
expression through dramatic and theatrical art, but the self-expres- 
sion that characterizes the work of Citizen House is soundly based. 
It is amateur and it is communal in the best and purest meaning of 
that much abused word. 


A THEATRE OF THE NATIONS By RITA S. NEWMAN 


LANS are afoot in Cleveland to continue an experiment made 
P this year which has been unique in the history of the Ameri- 

can theatre. Twenty-six nations have united in presenting a 
cycle of their native dramas and musical productions, which began 
in January and continued until the 25th of May. 

The groups were not mustered for the express purpose of joining 
in an international Festival. Each has been plodding along quietly 
for years in its hidden quarter of the city. Year after year neighbor- 
hood halls have harbored their productions and inhabitants of the 
neighborhood have attended these exhibitions of an old world 
culture. 

Now, sponsored by The Plain Dealer of Cleveland,, they are play- 
ing to capacity audiences in Cleveland’s ten-million-dollar Public 
Hall which has seventeen auditoriums under its roof. Two of these 
are regular theatres. One, called the Little Theatre, seats 700. The 
other is called the Music Hall and seats 3,000. Both have modern 
lighting equipment and well appointed stages, dressing-rooms, et 
cetera. The Little Theatre has housed all Theatre of the Nations’ 
plays save those warranting use of the Music Hall. 

All productions have been given in the native tongue and costume 
of each group. Croatian, Czech, and Danish costumes vied with 
the Spanish, Syrian and Russian in picturesqueness. The variety 
in the type of productions was as great as that in language and dress. 
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The reception accorded to this undertaking has been little short 
of miraculous. At some performances hundreds were turned away. 
At least 90% of those who attended belonged to the foreign groups 
presenting the plays, who themselves promoted the sale of seats. 
Prices ranged from fifty cents to three dollars. 

The directors of this experiment secured the services of K. Elmo 
Lowe and Max Eisenstat, both of the Cleveland Playhouse, as as- 
sistant director and technical director. They devised a permanent 
set of great flexibility which could be adapted to any number of 
scenes from a peasant’s hut to a royal palace. 

The first production was Schiller’s Robbers, given in Arabic by 
the members of the Syrian-American club. In Maria Doxapatri 
which followed, the Greeks chose a historic drama by Dmitrios 
Vernadakis. The play, in so-called high modern Greek, deals with 
the temporary conquest of Greece by the Frankish leaders during 
the time of the fourth crusade, and is interesting as an example of 
19th century Greek drama. In striking contrast to the gleaming 
helmets and flashing swords of the Greek military play were the 
calicos and preacher’s garb of Roseanne, the offering of the Gilpin 
Players. This Negro group, which won attention through its per- 
formances of Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom at the Little Theatre 
in Cleveland, has been doing noteworthy work for eight years. The 
singing of the spirituals almost equalled that in Porgy. The African 
costumes of the ushers, with their bizarre head-dress added greatly to 
the vividness of the scene. 

In Janos Vitez, a Hungarian musical fantasy with a cast of two 
hundred, by Sandor Petofi, Hungary’s national poet and hero, the 
property man included among his other duties the care of live horses 
and a flock of sheep. True to the tradition the part of the peasant 
lad, Janos, was played by a woman. A peasant boy again featured 
as hero in The Spinners, the five-act musical comedy put on by the 
Slovaks. The spinners were girls for whom the art of spinning was 
a relic of by-gone days and they had to be patiently drilled in pulling 
the flax into a thread, twisting it and winding it on the spindle. 

The Czech Singing Society gave Smetana’s comic opera The Bar- 
tered Bride, in which the role of Vasek, a rustic simpleton, was ex- 
ceptionally well enacted. They were followed by the Slovenian 
Singing Society in the three-act opera Urh, Count of Celje. 

The Croatian drama, Sokica, told the romance of a soldier and 
his peasant sweetheart, with all the entanglements ensuing from a 
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Two comedies of widely separated periods. Above: The 
first English farce, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, produced 
under the direction of W. H. Trumbauer, Alabama Col- 
lege, Monteval'o, Alabama. Below: Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh, Little Theatre of Duluth, Alan Wallace, director. 











The colleges vary their programs: The Greensboro College Players 
present Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’ Once There Was A Princess, 
directed by Elba Henninger; Hunter College (New York) pre- 
sents Milne’s The Ivory Door directed by Cloyde Duvall Dalzell; 
and Cornell University presents Jules Romains’ Dr. Knock 
directed by Alexander Drummond. 
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father’s stubborn determination to prevent the marriage. The 
Swedish play Johan Ulfstjerne, was followed by Sudermann’s Die 
Ehre given by the United German Players. 

La Maison Frangaise produced Moliere’s La Malade Imaginatre 
preceded by La Pax Chez Soi. During the same week the United 
Spanish Societies gave La Malquerida, by Benevente. 

The Footsteps of the Messiah, adapted from a play by Sholem 
Asch was performed under the auspices of the Zohar Hebrew 
Dramatic School. 

Next came the offerings of the Polish Amateur Dramatic Clubs, 
A Fight For Liberty and A Seventeenth Century Polish Wedding. 

The Lithuanian Cultural Garden League presented under its 
auspices Rutvile by V. Nagornoski. The Northerners, by the Fin- 
nish group was followed by the Danish play, Rasmine’s Wedding. 

The Rabbi’s Journey by Harry Sacher was selected for a Yid- 
dish performance, and the Russians gave a one-act comedy Keep 
Your Given Word, and a three-act operetta. The Ukranian and 
the Irish performances were next and the concluding production 
was Sardou’s Tosca, presented by the Italian Dramatic Club. 

It is hard to estimate just how far-reaching the influence of 
such an international theatre may be. ‘There is no doubt that 
through it the foreign population will be kept in much closer touch 
with its American environment. Perhaps even greater will be 
the benefit to the American community, which is just beginning 
to understand and appreciate something of the background, the 
culture and the art of the peoples who have become indissolubly 
a part of our own nation. 
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THE ART OF SPEECH IN TEXAS 


By WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


FEW years ago “Speech Arts in Texas” would have sug- 
gested an organization of school teachers with an honorary 
membership of free-lancers who taught elocution and 

Delsarte in parlor studios. Through the service of the Little 
Theatres, “speech arts in Texas” no longer refers to an organization 
but to a state of mind, although teachers with scientific speech 
training have a firmer foundation and organization than ever 
before, and the well-equipped teacher of phonetics is called to more 
active service both in the school and in the theatre. As audience, 
the public has stepped into the picture. This audience is speech 
arts’ frankest critic and its paying customer. The teacher is no 
longer the fault-finder and lone idealist; the public is the idealist 
finding fault when the teacher of speech is not sufficiently in the 
lead. 

Claude King once outlined the need for standard English to me by 
narrating his experience as a British actor who had toured the 
provinces. Provinces in his terms included anything from the North 
of England to Australia, Africa and Japan. “The provincial audi- 
ence,” he said, “insists on hearing the standard theatre pronuncia- 
tion of London and New York. They want Cockney, Irish and 
‘accent’ only in character, and they resent dialectic pronunciation in 
straight parts as earmarks of a cheap company.” 

That argument, good at the time, does not wear off as its appli- 
cation comes nearer home. The provincial audience, in actor 
language, is any audience outside the theatrical centers; New York 
and London, and its demand is always the same, straight English 
in straight parts—Little Theatre included. 

Oliver Hinsdell of the Little Theatre of Dallas might be ex- 
pected to stress the point as a personal preference. Down at the 
editorial office of the Dallas News, the dramatic editor wiggled in 
his chair talking about it. 

“We like our southern-western Texas dialect around the house 
and in the office, but we can’t stand it in the theatre.” 
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I never heard more plans for speech improvement than were 
going on in this office, the dramatic editor and the secretary of the 
theatre putting their heads together to prepare the radio workshop 
and diction prizes. The workshop had engaged its teacher of 
speech and money for the prizes was ready in hand. 

“You'll hear Southern dialect,” said Mr. Hinsdell before the 
opening performance of The Play’s the Thing. “Make allowance 
for Mr. —————. You'll hear things in his speech but you’ve no 
idea what he’s overcome.” 

I already had an idea, for a visit to several schools had brought 
to light a number of the things that have to be overcome in rehears- 
ing a Texas cast. Every teacher has a linguistic story to tell, 
usually about a vowel substitution in familiar words. The favorite 
story of one teacher is how “I was formerly a farmer,” becomes “I 
was farmerly a former.” ‘There is the boy who says the telephone 
operator had her “weres” crossed, meaning her “wires,” and there 
is the woman who is “tah’d from ahnin,” meaning “tired from 
ironing.” “Mini min” and “ini enk” is a form of pronunciation 
that has somewhat frazzled the patience of Mr. Hinsdell and worn 
on the nerves of Mr. Clark, professor of music at the State College 
in Canyon. “Mini min” is identified in Texas as “many men” and 
“ini enk” as “any ink.” In a state bulletin called Common Sense in 
Singing Professor Clark calls Texas’ attention to the fact that 
“drink” is not “drenk” and “eyes” has one syllable. 

With these preliminaries and warnings as to what Mr. 
may have had to overcome, the curtain went up on The Play’s the 
Thing. As the play unfolded, act by act, the words of Claude King 
came back to my ears. 

I found myself in the Little Theatre of Dallas, at this “hub of 
the whole Southwest, involving twelve million people.” The dic- 
tion of the actors was so delocalized that placing them geographi- 
cally was mostly guesswork. In the best companies in New York 
it is often difficult to tell an American actor from an Englishman 
and so it was in Dallas. Inquiry after the play revealed that two 
members of the cast hailed from outside of Texas, a New Yorker 
and an Englishman. A stranger in the audience would have no 
cause to single out the Englishman as an importation. A detective 
might have discovered a New York “city accent” in the “firm” and 
“first” of one speaker in contrast to any other, and occasionally he 
probably would notice the o-sound of the juvenile, as suggesting 
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Texas speech, firm lipped and sonorous. But occasional tags of 
this sort were entirely over-shadowed in the ensemble of a diction 
that came as near to standard as one is likely to hear except in the 
most carefully chosen companies on Broadway. There were no 
“mini min” and no “farmerly a former” pronunciations. In the 
“doubtful words” on the contrary, ah had the same preference it 
has in the pronunciation of Walter Hampden and Mrs. Fiske: ah 
in “advantage, after, ask, bath, castle, chance, glasses, granted, last, 
pass, rather.” 

This is evidence in itself that actors of the Dallas Theatre cul- 
tivate the same consciousness of speech that professional actors 
cultivate until English without an accent and somewhat above the 
common level is as easy as anything. After six years of audience- 
actor education the diction in Dallas runs pretty smoothly. How 
this development has reacted as self-education on audience and actor 
is interesting. When the theatre was cutting its teeth, if a local boy 
stepped onto the stage on an opening night and said ah in “can’t” 
the audience laughed. But audience and actor have grown up 
since then. The boy expects to say ah in “can’t” long before he 
joins the company, perhaps says it at home now, the audience expects 
to hear it, and the reviewer has his pencil out if the standard is 
forgotten. 

The “aesthetic distance” between the audience and actor has 
reached a point of stability. Both audience and actor are deperson- 
alized so far as Texas is concerned. The audience goes to see the 
play and the actor goes to his dressing-room to leave his personality 
behind the door. There is no amateur hero worship in any part 
of the house. This depersonalization of the individual explains 
the havoc done to local dialect in a theatre where audience and 
actor have arrived at the level of artistic appreciation. 

Good diction is a matter of box office satisfaction. After six 
years of hard work on the part of the directors, the work shop has 
been revived with its teacher of speech so that new candidates may 
be prepared for public approval. The Little Theatre of Denison 
had its teacher of speech ahead of Dallas. 

In the production R. U. R. Mr. Hinsdell broke the tradition of 
having a tin mirror or a soaped mirror on the stage. He took the 
mirror out of its frame, back and all, and set the bureau with its 
empty top back to the audience close down to the footlights. Of 
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course, the audience liked the empty frame in this position. What 
does an audience care about a mirror with a back on it? They 
want the facial expression of the character acting before the mirror. 
With the bureau down front to bring the character close, and with 
the mirror out of the frame, the audience could see through. By 
aid of a little imagination this was the best mirror ever put on 
exhibition. 

So it is with speech at the Dallas Theatre. It is a mirror. What 
we expect to see in the mirror is the inmost personality of a char- 
acter, even the secrets of his soul. If a real mirror faces the foot- 
lights it will reflect electric bulbs and the dust around them, if 
it faces the wings it will catch the janitor in his over-alls. If you 
soap it, it bears the rhythm of a propertyman, and if you make it 
of tin, it is brazen. So out with the mirror altogether and meet 
the character face to face. 

Local dialects have the faults of a glass mirror with reflections 
on the side of irrelevant detail. English can be English and 
language without soap or fingerprints. That type of English is 
called pure because you can see through it, and standard because 
people like it, people as varied as those in a theatre audience. 
Correcting stage diction is therefore a matter of throwing out soap 
and tin plate and even the too familiar mercury that catches more 
of reality than fits the frame. 

The speech pattern of the Dallas Theatre, as it has been ob- 
served by an intelligent audience, discussed in dramatic reviews, 
and set off in favorable and unfavorable contrasts in little theatre 
tournaments, has become something to be desired. The idea has 
taken possession of sixty-eight or more theatre groups and of a still 
greater number of teachers and students. No one objects to work- 
ing on pronunciation when preparing a part, and this in itself has 
often led to the conclusion that too much dialect is a bit provincial. 
Step by step the individual reaches a middle ground from which he 
views both his native habits of speech and a type of pronuncia- 
tion that not only appeals to his ear but gives him a growing sense 
of personal liberation. 

At the Normal School at Denton, only an hour’s ride from 
Dallas, three hundred copies of An English Pronouncing Diction- 
ary by Daniel Jones are used as text books by students of speech. 
The great advantage of the Pronouncing Dictionary is its use of the 
phonetic alphabet. Webster has usually said the same thing but 
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with the obscuration of diacritical marks which are conveniently 
interpreted to fit a preconceived idea. The phonetic alphabet is a 
revelation regarding actual sounds. Their first incentive to study 
diction, no doubt, was a desire to have the school play up to the 
standard of the Dallas Theatre presentations. But the “aesthetic 
distance” in speech does not stop here. The influence of the play 
and the teacher is gradually being supplemented by the will of the 
student who finds that he prefers the standard form of English 
pronounciation to the localized speech. ‘This same interest is evi- 
dent at the Teacher’s College in Canyon, where the music depart- 
ment publishes special bulletins stressing diction in the text of a 
song, and at the Technological College in Lubbock where both the 
English and the philosophy department and even the president 
himself are cooperating in speech. With such influence in a school, 
and with play-production, diction classes and two thousand students, 
it is obvious that the speech movement is no longer a theory but 
an expression. The Little Theatres in Texas are a very vital in- 
fluence in this general trend. They have learned that the use of 
the standard English diction has a practical value since it affects 
favorably the box office returns. Somewhere back of this fact is 
a public taste for a standard of speech that is not local. The 
theatre brings this taste into open expression. It begins to assert 
itself wherever there is a potential audience and a potential actor. 
The next step is inevitable. As this type of speech becomes more 
familiar the speech itself comes more into daily use. 

And why should it not be so? With the professional stage short 
circuited by electrical loud speakers, the Little Theatre steps into 
the gap- to do the speech job better, for the Little Theatre, as a 
resident company, has a power for educational leadership, more pal- 
pable to the audience than that of the professional actor. 
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To Whom Shall the Little Theatres 
Look For Criticism? 


WENTY years in the small theatre 

have brought me a sprinkling of grey 
hairs and a fair amount of success. I’ve 
met the storms of the early years when the 
cry of the artist and stage designer was all 
for futurism. I’ve succeeded in outliving 
the one-act play enthusiast. I’ve worked 
indefatigably to convince the embryo actor 
that it is a ten year job to become pro- 
ficient. I’ve prodded, cajoled, and bullied 
the native playwright into turning out his 
masterpieces. I’ve struggled with real 
estate men and financiers and community 
lodges to build a pile of brick and mortar 
that one could call a home. I’ve lived 
through every phase of the evolution of the 
Little Theatre but one—and that one is 
the addition of adequate criticism. 

It seems to be the accepted policy to 
have some pretty pictures, taken by an 
expensive photographer, spread far and 
wide over the land, and by this method to 
rise or fall as a capable producer. It is 
indeed a lamentable state of affairs if a 
“pretty picture” is the sine gua non of dra- 
matic criticism. It is ironic that the Little 
Theatre must employ a picture technique 
to demonstrate its worth. I had thought 
that the day was past when stage sets and 
lighting spelled the whole word in the 
theatre. 

I recently saw some marvelous illustra- 
tions depicting the settings for one of our 
standard contemporary dramas. They were 
modern and fantastic and had all the quali- 
ties of line, balance and mass that one could 
hope for. But I began to wonder how the 
actors got along with their material under 
the power of the settings. I wired a friend 
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in the vicinity of the company and asked 
him to see the production. He praised the 
setting, the lighting and its manipulation, 
but said that the actors, using a technique 
of realism such as the play bound them to, 
were at all times at sword’s point with 
their background. 

I think it behooves us who are so close 
to our work—immersed in it is a more 
accurate phrase—to begin to think about 
where our criticism is coming from. How 
am I to know whether to respect the Little 
Theatres of the south and the west and 
the east? Or, how are they to know how 
well I do my work? To whom shall we 
look for a strict evaluation of our efforts? 

Burton W. JAMEs, 
Director, Seattle Repertory Playhouse. 


[The need of the Tributary Theatres for 
adequate criticism is probably second today 
only to the need for adequate and inspiring 
plays. Having done their work as well as 
they can, how are they going to know how 
well that is, measured by any common 
aesthetic standard? 

Of the two forms of criticism, the inter- 
ested and the disinterested, the interested 
is often available; that is, it is possible for 
a director to get from his audience an 
intelligent and at the same time under- 
standing judgment of his achievement in 
relation to his intentions and his oppor- 
tunities. He may say to them “Given my 
limitations of equipment, of talent, of 
money, how successfully have I made use 
of my resources?” But that form of criti- 
cism, valuable as it is, is not an aesthetic 
judgment. What the director needs to ask 
is, “How good is this play, this acting, this 
direction, making no allowances?” The 
only person who can tell him that, with 
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any satisfaction to him, is the trained dra- 
matic critic with experience and standards 
on which to base his judgment. And pro- 
fessional dramatic criticism, unfortunately, 
does not come in answer to a need alone. 
A dramatic critic will attend plays and 
write of them only in response to an audi- 
ence for his criticism when it appears in 
writing in his newspaper or magazine. In 
other words, the fact that a theatre needs 
appraisal or publicity will not bring criti- 
cism; the fact that it has an audience that 
reads criticism, will. Meanwhile, pictures 
do what they can to tell their tenth of the 
tale-—Editor’s Note. | 


The Theatre of the Small College 
gs of the obvious advantages of a 


small college is that it affords an 
opportunity for the students and teachers 
to know each other. The student benefits 
by closer contact with his source of intel- 
lectual stimulation. To many teachers the 
relationship may be of doubtful benefit, 
but to the instructor in dramatics it is 
invaluable. 
The Masquers, the undergraduate dra- 


matic association of Amherst College, re- 
cently gathered some interesting statistics in 
regard to the personnel of its audiences. It 
was shown that 61 per cent of the persons 
attending the second performance of the sea- 
son were students of the college; 21 per cent 
were members of the faculty, and the re- 


‘maining 18 per cent were persons outside 


the college. Almost one-half the total en- 
rollment of the college was present at the 
performances. It may be safe to assume that 
the majority of these students had been pre- 
pared through courses in the drama for 
the reception of the play, and, if the 
assumption is correct, here should be found 
the nearest to the perfect audience, trained 
through academic courses for an apprecia- 
tive understanding of the play. Other stu- 
dents, not included in the number above, 
participated in the production as scene- 
shifters, property men, electricians, et 
cetera, and were supplied with more spe- 
cific information relative to the technical 
aspects of the production. 

The training of this ideal audience is a 
task too great for the dramatic depart- 
ment alone. The cooperation of such con- 
tiguous departments as those in English 
literature, history, modern languages, psy- 
chology, philosophy and speech is neces- 
sary. If this is accomplished, the theatre 
in the small college will be well on its way 
to becoming the meeting place of the arts 
(and sciences!) in fact as well as theory. 

Such a relationship between the theatre 
and the classroom is distasteful to those 
who believe that art and education are 
incompatible, that the delicate soul of 
the theatre shivers and dies before the icy 
breath of the academician. One can see 
little to warrant such a belief, provided the 
theatre in question is devoting its attention 
to solid and significant plays and not lan- 
guishing in the doubtful delights of bohe- 
mianism and obscurantism. An _institu- 
tion which survived the formidable Italian 
pedants of the 16th century and the worst 
of the didactic neo-classicists in the first 
half of the seventeenth century in France 
has little to fear from the comparatively 
mild scholars of the modern period. A 
theatre as an adjunct of an institution of 
learning must justify its existence as a cul- 
tural force in the college community; its 
function is to be instructive rather than 
entertaining, educational rather than in- 
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spirational. It must not diffuse its energies 
to the detriment of its audience by using its 
stage as a proving ground for amateur play- 
wrights. The greatest good for the greatest 
number is a principle which loses none of 
its effectiveness when applied to things of 
the theatre. And the greatest number is to 
be found in the audience. This theatre of 
the small college should be last of all a 
place for amusement and relaxation. Surely 
the student of the present day needs, and 
wants, as much serious artistic and intellec- 
tual stimulation as can be directed at him. 
He may go elsewhere than to the college 
theatre to have a good laugh, or to enjoy 
the exploitation of some big personality. 
He should come to this theatre not to for- 
get himself but to remember himself. 

It is the first duty of the director to see 
that his audience is given the best that the 
drama can offer. All other considerations 
are secondary. Better to have a good play 
adequately done than a poor one done 
excellently. The play, not the actor or 
stage-manager, is the thing by which this 
theatre must stand or fall. 

The selection of the play should be solely 
in the hands of the director, and not in 
those of a student play-reading commit- 
tee, since mature judgment and a sense of 
historical perspective in the drama are 
needed. The plays should not be chosen 
singly. If we insist on purpose and design 
in the plays themselves, an effort should be 
made to give a whole season’s program a 
purpose and design of its own. The direc- 
tor should see the year’s work as an entity, 
whether three or thirty plays constitute his 
program. The more skilful and purposeful 
the choice of the plays, the more lasting 
benefit to the audience. 

The three plays given by the Masquers 
this year were satires, chosen from different 
countries and different periods in dramatic 
history. Each presented a different prob- 
lem: Beggar on Horseback by Kaufman 
and Connelly, The Wild Duck by Henrik 
Ibsen, and The Playboy of the Western 
World by John M. Synge. The various 
forms of satire are apparent. ‘The first 
play, with its rapid changes of scene, 
appealed primarily as a theatrical spectacle. 
It depended largely for its success on the 
ingenuity of the scene-designer and the 
speed of the stage management. In The 
Wild Duck the burden shifted from the 


stage force to the actor because the play’s 
success depended on his ability to present 
the ethical problem embodied in the play 
with clarity and force. The play is intel- 
lectual rather than spectacular. Finally, 
The Playboy of the Western World added 
the problem of mastering a difficult idiom. 
It is primarily a play of language, note- 
worthy for the richness and vigor of its 
speech. It comes close to giving back to the 
theatre the “sovereignty of words,” and 
the actors’ task, speaking beautifully, is one 

of the hardest known to the theatre. 
Curtis CANFIELD, 
Director, 
Amherst College Masquers. 

The Tournament as a Workshop 


HE organization of tournaments goes 

on apace developing new forms and 
new values as it goes. The Arkansas 
Theatre Association, one of the pioneers in 
state organization, has progressed to the 
point of having its own three-act play 
tournament this year with the first place 
won by the Theatre of Little Rock with 
Tiger Rose, second place by the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Mag- 
nolia, with Sun-Up. If other states would 
follow the lead of Arkansas and if Arkan- 





Community Playhouse 
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sas would take one more step forward and 
advance to the production of original three- 
act plays, we should have, in our regional 
theatre associations, the basis for the devel- 
opment and exchange of original plays. 
The Carolina Playmakers continue their 
tours and tournaments with success; the 
Palmetto Players of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, have started on their way through 
their state; the Westchester County Drama 
Association has grown into its own home; 
Colorado is holding its sixth annual state 
tournament, et cetera. But it has remained 
for the Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania to conceive a plan by which 
a local tournament shall be made to serve 
the needs of the local theatre itself. The 
way it is done is described in this letter: 
“One cannot be interested in any Little 
Theatre organization for very long before 
the need of supplemental laboratory work 
becomes obvious. In most groups this 


appears to be an impossible hurdle. So 
much work is essential to make the major 
productions competent that there is a dan- 
ger of wearing out on extra curricular 
activity. 


The goal of any new group is 
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obvious. Win the support of the com- 
munity. Increase membership and revenue. 
Obtain a paid director, and then build a 
theatre. 

“But this is a hard road to travel. All 
productions must be good, and an audience 
must like them. It goes without saying 
that you cannot compromise by the produc- 
tion of sure fire plays without merit, just 
to accomplish this end, but you must select 
plays carefully. And success depends on 
an ever increasing number of talented par- 
ticipants. 

“Each year we conduct try-outs, at 
which a great number of applicants present 
themselves. But our opportunity of testing 
them is extremely limited. A laboratory 
theatre is the answer, but how? Once or 
twice we have cast untested persons on the 
basis of their avowed experience and ability 
to read intelligently, but we have usually 
had cause to regret it. We are fighting 
for a foothold. Plenty of time later for 
experimenting, and we dare not now risk 
experimenting ourselves out of existence. 

“We have found the solution to be in 
an annual one-act play tournament to 
which all local dramatic groups are eligible. 
It is surprising how many groups there are. 
As a matter of fact the tournament has 
brought several organizations into existence. 
Church groups, dramatic departments of 
Women’s Clubs, social dramatic societies, 
et cetera. We have never had less than 
five entries in this annual event, and in- 
terest is mounting. 

“The rules of the tournament are simple. 
The results have been concrete. This year 
about 75 persons registered at try-outs. We 
were able to refer them to the various 
groups participating in the tournament who 
are always on the look-out for new mate- 
rial. At the tournament itself we are able 
to gauge the calibre of the material, and 
each year we have discovered a half dozen 
talented persons hitherto unknown to us. 
We have thus created something tanta- 
mount to a laboratory theatre with a mini- 
mum expenditure of energy on our part. 
It has proved a most practical expedient. 

“The Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre 
pays all the expenses of the tournament, 
including royalties, and exacts no entrance 
fee from the participating groups. We see 
nothing of the plays until the night of the 
dress rehearsal, when each group has the 
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Little Theatre snapshots. Above: The Scalawags (children’s 
group) of the Town Theatre, Columbia, produces Cinderella, 
dramatized and directed by Harry Davis; the Portland (Wash- 
ington) Civic Theatre produces Spring Sluicing by Alice Henson 
Ernst. Below: Marian Cheney in The Wife of Jonak, at the 
University of Washington, in Seattle; the Smith College Players 
in The Player Queen, directed by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 
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John S. Neary 


Plays of early American life. Dallas Little Theatre’s production 
of Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple under the direction of Oliver Hinsdell. 
A scene from Charles F. Neidlinger’s The First Lady of the Land, 
at State Teachers College, Trenton, Efhe Georgina Kuhn, director. 





Above: A scene from the Erie (Pennsylvania) Playhouse produc- 
tion of Edwin Justus Mayer’s The Firebrand, directed by Henry 
B. Vincent; settings by Chase Adams. Below: The Amherst Col- 
lege Masquers in The Wild Duck, directed by Curtis Canfield. 











In the colleges, Shakespeare knows no 
national bounds. Above are shown a 
Canadian Hamlet from the University 
of Western Ontario, an American 
French Queen in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology production of 
Love's Labour’s Lost. The Hawaiian 
Viola (left) appeared in the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii’s production of 
Twelfth Night whose cast included 
American, British, Chinese, Hawaiian, 


Japanese and Dutch players. 
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stage for one hour, and our stage manager 

is the czar. The interest of the groups has 

spread interest in the Little Theatre 

throughout the community, we get splendid 

publicity in the newspapers, and our next 

major production usually contains several 
new faces.” 

BERNARD F. BURGUNDER, 
President, The Little Theatre 
of Wilkes-Barre. 


Theatre in Adult Education? 


MONG the most interesting answers 
which have come in to Dr. Alvin 


Johnson’s query as to what form a theatre 
should take in a school for adult education 
and who should direct and teach it is one 
from Robert de Lany, student in a school 
of the theatre, who says: “Choose teachers 
who can surrender their time and energy 
to the school—rather than those who seek 
financial aid to support other interests. 
Choose those who are tolerant of youth’s 
conceit; those who can inspire and guide 
this conceit without wounding the under- 
lying goodness that has perhaps created it.” 
And another from the Department of Adult 
Education of San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College. 

“Adults, almost as much as children, need 
the freeing of their personalities through 
creative expression. The daily contacts of 
modern life force the individual into such 
set grooves of feeling and conduct that the 
intrinsic distinctiveness of his being is all 
but smothered; any medium which gives 
full play to creative individualism is a 
valuable asset in the development of the 
whole person and in complete living. The 
arts of the theatre furnish this medium in 
a variety of ways. The interpretation of 
roles, the arts of design as applied in cos- 
tume and stage settings, the arranging of 
properties, the creation of lighting effects 
all stimulate the imagination toward crea- 
tive expression. Even so prosaic a task as 
the business management of a production 
may offer an avenue for freedom. ‘These 
positive values make imperative the inclu- 
sion of opportunities in play presentation in 
any scheme for Adult Education. There 
are many schools which provide training 
for the professional worker in the theatre, 
but such a training for the amateur would 
Carry quite a different emphasis. 


Teachers for such a course in the theatre 
as a social force would be artists in their 
particular fields, but foremost, sympathetic, 
vivid, living beings who sense completely 
that life is a greater art than poetry, music, 
dance, or design; that to live fully is a 
more beautiful achievement than to paint 
a scene or write a play. While engrossed 
with the means, they would never confuse 
those means with the ultimate aim, nor 
would they ever suffer those under their 
tutelage to make such a confusion.” 

Tempe E, ALLISON 


News Notes 

Not so much what plays are produced 
as what plays are successful is the measure 
of the Little Theatre and its audience. 
A survey of the programs and records gives 
some surprising and perplexing results. For 
example, the Cornell Dramatic Club re- 
ports that the greatest box office successes 
in its ten productions were Journey's End 
and Ten Nights in a Barroom, with a con- 
siderable margin in favor of the Barroom.— 
The Shin Tsukiji Gekidan or New Tsukiji 
Players, whose production of Maxim 
Gorki’s Mother is illustrated on page 543 
have made up their year’s program with 
three Japanese plays, added to The Death 
of Rasputin and All Quiet on the Western 
Front.—The Friendly House Players of 
Davenport, Iowa, a settlement organiza- 
tion, are reported to be the only ambassa- 
dors of the living theatre in a district in- 
cluding over 100,000 people, including 
Rock Island and Moline, Illinois. Lom- 
bardi, Ltd. was their biggest success both 
artistically and financially—The Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle has made 
progress in combining music with its Dra- 
matic Department. Students in the work- 
shop have supplied the costumes and sets 
and directed the lighting for the spring 
opera Robin Hood; a dance drama, Dierdre 
of the Sorrows; Federation Concerts and 
the Glee Club tours.—A certain Little 
Theatre in a certain big town reports a 
carefully cast production of the Merchant 
of Venice with a note that “this Shakes- 
pearean piece done a handsome business for 
a week with one extra added matinee 
thrown in” and puts a curious accent on 
the announcement by this note: “The Civic 
Theatre is an all professional group.” 
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THE AMATEUR RECORD 


Footlights Across America, by Ken- 
neth Macgowan. Harcourt Brace: 
New York. $3.75. 


N the short time since its publication a 
few months ago, Kenneth Macgowan’s 
Footlights Across America has become 
the established record of amateur dramatic 
activities all over the country. A chapter 
from the book appeared in THEATRE ARTS 
in advance of publication. Its records and 
conclusions have been at various times 
material for editorial comment. But the 
book is of such a special character in it 
relation to the Little Theatre Movement 
and will be used so often for fact-finding 
and for reference that it seems well to 
include a more formal survey of it here. 
The book was undertaken at the instance 
of the Association for Adult Education 
and the Carnegie Corporation. The coast 
to coast trip which Mr. Macgowan made 
to secure his material was intended as a 
survey of the progress which is being made 
in American drama as that progress is indi- 
cated in the work of Little Theatres, the 
school and college workshops. All of this 
against the background of the European 
predecessors of the American theatre. 
Mr. Macgowan divides his book into 
four general parts—the first a history of 
theatrical conditions in Europe and Amer- 
ica, the desire for creative experiment on 
the one hand, the killing economic waste 
on the other, especially on Broadway, 
which led up to the flood of dramatic life 
now usually lumped under the name of 
the Little Theatre Movement. “The ar- 
tistic dangers of Broadway,” says Mr. 
Macgowan, “are as obvious as the economic 
ones. There are limits to even such a 
Mob-art as the theatre. Its essence must 
be an appeal to many thousands, but if 
economic conditions force it or tempt it to 


appeal to millions as the price of existence, 
then its art will suffer.” Part Two is a 
study of drama in education with special 
emphasis on the University Theatres, their 
problems and achievements, the various 
methods of theatrical pedagogy employed 
in different parts of the country and the 
spreading out through wider fields of the 
graduates of college drama departments. 
The gradual growth of theatre workers 
and theatre audiences through the high 
schools and the development of folk play 
making are further emphasized. What 
might seem to be the most important as- 
pect of the movement, the aesthetic prog- 
ress, is so varied and so little static that, 
as a part of this record, it takes second 
place in relation to the economics of 
amateur work and the problems of organi- 
zation, all of which Mr. Macgowan con- 
siders in detail and analyzes from facts 
and figures placed at his disposal by the 
Little Theatres themselves. 

“The history of the successful Little 
Theatre,” says Mr. Macgowan, “is a prog- 
ress from amateurism to professionalism. 
The professionalism of the local theatre 
should come through the hiring of its most 
skilful amateur actors on a seasonal basis. 
From such material the best ensemble is to 
be built. The amateur actor is better ed- 
ucated than the professional, he has learned 
better ideals, he is familiar with the meth- 
ods and purposes of his theatre and lends 
himself more completely to the finished en- 
semble which such a theatre should make 
its ideal.” 

THEATRE MEMORIES 


Memories That Live, by S. Morgan- 
Powell. Macmillan: N. Y. $3.50. 


\ \ } HEN Mr. Morgan-Powell took to 

writing dramatic criticisms instead 
of plays, the theatre lost an artist of the 
first rank. In a volume which he calls 
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Stage designs by Robert Tyler Lee, student, for 
Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene Glocke, 
presented by the Department of German of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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A design by Lester Lang for the Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre production of Tchekov’s The Sea Gull. 
Below: A setting for Hell Bent fer Heaven as produced 
by the Shaker Village Players of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Memories That Live, this Canadian critic 
has packed material for a half-dozen plays 
into the half-dozen short chapters which 
precede his study of The Theatre, Looking 
Backward. If Into the Depths, subtitled 
Exit from Africa, is less a drama than 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape, it is only be- 
cause it is told in story form. Situation, 
character development, the quick taut dia- 
logue, the black climax, are all a play- 
wright’s achievement. Castro the Cattle- 
man and the Spirit of the Sphinx are dra- 
matis personae alive on the page—almost 
as much alive as that spirit of old France 
whom he calls Yvette Guilbert or the Rus- 
sian Mystery, who goes by the name of 
Alla Nazimova. 

Mr. Morgan-Powell sees his theatre as 
a background for great personalities and if 
he calls each one of his great folk the 
greatest of his kind, it is only because he is 
able to isolate the special mystery or va- 
riety, charm or power or majesty which 
characterizes the art of Duse, Bernhardt, 
Henry Irving and distinguishes each of 
them in turn from Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, Herbert Tree, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell and the other artists who make his 
calendar. 

Memories That Live is a book which 
people who love the theatre may be counted 
upon to enjoy, which even the people of the 
theatre themselves—who so seldom read 
anything that concerns them except the 
head-lines of the morning after—may well 
read with pleasure. 


REMINISCENCES 
The Life and Reminiscences of Jessie 
Bond, the Old Savoyard. John Lane: 
London. Bar and Buskin, being Mem- 
ories of Life, Law and the Theatre, 
by Edward F. Spence, K.C. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot: London. 


ERE two honest folk tell their tale of 

life, which happens also to be a tale 
of the theatre. Jessie Bond was so famous 
a Savoyard that when she walked into the 
theatre at a performance of Ruddigore, 
thirty years after her retirement from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera, all the house rose 
to cheer her. Mr. E. F. Spence, for thirty 
years a practising dramatic critic and at 
the same time a practising lawyer and 
King’s Counsel, stood less manifestly in the 


public eye, being professionally the observer 
rather than the observed; but his record 
covers much the same generation on the 
legitimate stage. Miss Bond writes cheer- 
fully of W. S. Gilbert, Santley, Wynd- 
ham, and Edward VII as Prince of Wales, 
the last of whom she kept pretty well in 
his place; and on the other hand Mr. 
Spence remembers the Independent Theatre 
of J. T. Grein, the early plays of Bernard 
Shaw, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and 
many other things beside the half-bottle of 
burgundy that he has always very wisely 
drunk at dinner and the legal fees that he 
has very sensibly banked as insurance 
against the perils of too much preoccupa- 
tion with art and letters. 

The tale in each case is interesting be- 
cause the writers have personality and 
achievement behind them. And Mr. Spence 
adds to his good-humoured narrative itself 
a special style in telling it which recreates 
a whole leisurely period of social and 
theatrical history. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Switchback, The Pardoner’s 
Tale, The Sunlight Sonata, three 
plays by James McBridie. Constable: 
London. Smith: N. Y. $2.50. 

LL of these plays are clever, but just 

now there is so much cleverness in 
the world that they would easily pass un- 
noticed, save for the depth and biting ironic 
quality of Mr. Bridie’s third piece, The 
Sunlight Sonata. This play will not make 
him popular with the book-reviewers who 
direct the destinies of publishing, nor will 
it enchant the play-reviewers, who are too 
busy seeing worthless pieces every night to 
read a piece of real merit. Observing that 
it is partly written in rhyming verse, and 
that it includes not only modern characters 
but Beelzebub and the Seven Deadly Sins, 
they will surely glance at it and pass on. 
Let us beg them earnestly to reconsider 
that decision. The play has passed the test 
of performance. It was produced by the 
Scottish National Players on March 20th, 
1928, at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow 
(would that we had been there!) and it is 
nothing short of scandalous that it does not 
appear in the current playbills of every 
repertory theatre where original English 
drama is valued. All this we venture to 
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say without any knowledge of Mr. James 
Bridie, who for all we know may be a 
Russian or a Pole—except that his name 
sounds something Scottish and if he were 
an inhabitant of Central or Eastern Europe 
he would by this time be celebrated in 
Britain as an ironist. Read his play if you 
cannot see it; read it with that ironic fury 
it seeks to engender; and be thankful that 
some minds at any rate escape the deaden- 
ing influence of the discussion drama and 
retain the divine gift of presentation. 


to the productions made under its roof who 
will notice the skill with which the whole 
technique of production is handled there, 
Friedrich Kranich, who is technical direc- 
tor of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus and of 
the State Theatres in Hanover, is one of 
the world’s masters in his field. The ma- 
chinery of the theatre is valuable to him 
only as it simplifies the work of the de- 
signer and director; the work of the de- 
signer and director important only as it 
perfects the production of a play or opera. 





ME 


A unit set for Edna St. Vincent Millay’s The Lamp 





a 


and The Bell designed by Laurence Goodrich, pro- 
duced by the seniors of East Orange High School. 


Buhnentechnik der Gegenwart, by 
Friedrich Kranich. R. Oldenbourg: 
Munich and Berlin. B. Westermann 
Co., Inc.: N. Y. 2 vols. $12.00 a vol. 


HERE will be a few in the audience 

listening to the Wagner operas at 
Bayreuth this Summer, enjoying Tristan 
and Isolde with Toscanini conducting, or 
Parsifal with Muck, few even of those 
who notice the special architectural and 
mechanical adaption of the Festspielhaus 


But there is no detail of theatre building, 
equipment, management of the light, the 
handling of machinery, which seems unim- 
portant to him or with which he is un- 
familiar. 


His Bihnentechnik der Gegenwart is 
ample evidence of this. Anyone who reads 
German will be well repaid by a serious 
study of this important work. Anyone who 
reads pictures will find enough of value in 
the four hundred illustrations of its first 
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volume to make a serious perusal of the 
book worth while. Plans of theatres, archi- 
tectural working drawings, designs of 
theatre mechanics as a whole and in detail, 
illustrations of every form of stage, as well 
as scores of photographs of important per- 
formances are included in this record. The 
second volume, dealing especially with 
lighting equipment, signals, safety devices, 
et cetera, is announced for immediate 
publication. 


Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
Translated by Elizabeth Abbott. J.B. 
Lippincott: Philadelphia. $5. 

HE fascinating life story of one of the 

most picturesque figures in theatrical- 
musical history is in these Memoirs, first 
published more than a century ago, while 
the author was living in New York, a lively 
factor in the cultural life of the New 
World, and far from the scenes of his youth. 
Born at Ceneda, near Venice, of Jewish 
parents, Da Ponte, early in life, assumed 
the name of the prelate who baptized the 
family and was patron to this gifted boy, 
later to become Court poet at Hapsburg, 
friend and comrade of Casanova, librettist 
of three of the best of Mozart’s operas, im- 
pressario in London and elsewhere, trades- 
man, bookseller and teacher of Italian in 
America. Overshadowing in importance all 
other claims to posterity’s attention is Da 
Ponte’s role as librettist for Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, and Cosi fan Tutti. He, him- 
self, with characteristic sang froid, states 
that “it was to my perseverance and firm- 
ness alone that Europe, and the world in 
great part, owe the exquisite vocal composi- 
tions of that admirable genius” which “the 
unfairness and envy of journalists, gazetters 
and especially of biographers of Mozart 
have never permitted them to concede.” 
The fascination of the Memoirs lies less in 
the actual narrative of events than in the 
glimpses—at times tantalizingly faint—of 
the rich and ever-varying contacts which 
Da Ponte enjoyed, leaving to the imagina- 
tion an immense treasure trove of specula- 
tion and research. The reader is continu- 
ally struck by the purposeful selection of 
material indicating Da Ponte’s pre-occupa- 
tion with his struggles and intrigues, social 
and artistic; and there are comparatively 
few references to the brilliant and dramatic 
events of his kaleidoscopic career. 


Mr. Livingston’s notes and introduction 
hint at what still lies behind the scenes, and 
in his volume on Da Ponte in America, 
shortly to be published, much more of inter- 
est may be revealed, at least as to the latter 
third of Da Ponte’s life, which was almost 
as full and adventurous as his younger 
years. This part, too, has the added attrac- 
tion for American readers of being caught 
in the web of the cultural life of America 
at an early and formative period; Da Ponte 
enjoying the friendship of such prominent 
persons as Clement C. Moore, the Living- 
stons, Duers, Ver Plancks, Andersons and 
others of the élite of the day. By a curious 
twist of fate, in spite of these contacts, he 
shares with Mozart the distinction of burial 
in an unmarked and unknown grave. 


The Bright World, And Other Poems, 
by Charles Norman. New York. $2.00. 


HE nostalgic melancholy of youth 
and its bright-armored enthusiasms 
find poignant expression in The Bright 
World. No American poet has a finer 
feeling for Elizabethan blank verse—sound, 
imagery, unity, continuity. Charles Nor- 
man is a fitting descendant of the great 
poets whom he honors as his masters. 
The poems in this collection fall into two 
categories, those on classic themes in the 
classic manner and those of modern life. As 
a poet of “The Bright World” about him, 
Mr. Norman is able to fuse contemporary 
images into the sentimental manner with- 
out incongruity, as in the following lines 
from Preludes: 


“Into the twilight of New York, the 
twilight 

troubled by a hurdy-gurdy and odor of 
flowers, 

aware of flower-pots on window sills 

and window-shades half drawn, and 
Rooms To Let, 

the evening blossoming as I strode, 

the Elevated rumbling in the sky: 

into the bulging twilight on sad streets 

I went, aware of the world’s loneliness. 

and people in whose eyes was sweet desire 

and grief that weeps because it knows 
not why, 

and all of these in garrets of despair.” 
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This is the sort of thing he does again 
and again and with varying success in the 
first part of his book. It marks him as an 
exceptionally well-equipped poet of today, 
with sensitivity and with an honest imagery. 
In the classical poems of the last section of 
the volume, however, he has brought to 
modern verse a note that it has heard but 
few times and faintly since the days of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. While these 
poems are rather uneven in merit there are 
passages in them of sounding power and 
great beauty. Here are the final lines from 
Solomon: 

“For Solomon planned a temple unto 

God 

Wrought with the substances of every 

land; 

And caravans set out with cavalry 

To barter in bazaars for ornaments. 

It was to be so skilfully upwrought, 

So magically fashioned with rapt hands, 

That all the stones would tingle as with 

song, 


And now the king grew young again 
with thoughts 

Of foreign lords embarking for the 
north, 


And in the dusk upon Jerusalem, 

He dreamed of that fair queen whose 
name was Sheba, 

Knowing she would assuredly arrive. 


These poems are stronger and finer than 
those in which, to use Mr. Norman’s 
phrase, “The newsboys rout the larks.” 
They are dramatic in situation and in 
sound. Should the happy time ever come 
when America may realize the vision which 
some citizens have dreamed, a Poet’s Thea- 
tre, it does not seem vain to prophecy that 


Charles Norman will be one of our native 
poets represented on that stage. 


Beyond This Point, by Lance Sievek- 
ing and Francis Bruguiére. Duck- 
worth: London. 15s. 


ROM the day when Francis Bruguiére 

left New York for an extended visit 
abroad, the theatre has been the poorer. 
His photographs made a living record of 
ten vital years in New York. Most of 
the productions designed by Norman-Bel 
Geddes, Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simon- 
son, Herman Rosse, live today only in the 
photographs made of them. ‘The pictures 
he took were not a reproduction of what 
he saw, but, as he said, of his “inner con- 
victions about what he saw,” and by that 
conviction they became art in their own 
right. During the two or three years be- 
fore he went abroad, when life in the thea- 
tre was fairly barren, Mr. Bruguiére de- 
veloped some abstract photographs which 
completed his right to the title of artist 
in photography. We have been, therefore, 
eagerly awaiting his return to our shores. 
And now for the first time he comes, in 
strange company. Beyond This Point is 
an experiment—or purports to be—in emo- 
tional writing, in which the pictures and 
the text supplement each other, a photo- 
graph taking up the narrative at the point 
where words become inadequate and leav- 
ing it when the words have, so to speak, 
caught their breath. In this way the 
authors portray a variety of reactions to 
fundamental human experiences: the ap- 
proach to death, jealousy, ruin, suicide. The 
result of it all, however, reminds one of 
what Copeau used to say about good act- 
ing: “To be really creative, one must be 
more than sincere, on must be capable.” 
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“Through Perfected Mortality Man Was Immortal”’ 


THE 
GREEK WAY 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


6c HAT the Greeks discovered,’’ writes 

Miss Hamilton, ‘‘how they brought a 
new world to birth out of the dark confusion 
of an old world that had crumbled, is full 
of meaning for us today who have seen an 


on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes as illustrative of her point, 
Miss Hamilton considers the way by which 
the Greeks brought about their magnificent 
flowering of genius. ‘‘The most thought- 


old world swept away.”’ 


In this thoughtful provoking book . . . delightful reading 
book, which embodies excellent chapters throughout.’’—The Outlook. $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO, Inc. Books that Live WRG 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











AAhh hhh > A hte 
OLD PLAYS 


of 17th, 18th and 19th 
Centuries 


First and other Editions 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Ltd. 
(Antiquarian Booksellers) 
I King St., St. James’, London, S.W.1. 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE THEATRES 


HER FRIEND THE KING 
y A. E. Thomas and Harrison 
Rhodes 
Books, each 75c 
THE SWAN 
By Ferene Molnar 
ks, each 75c 
THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
By R. E. Sherwood 
Books, each 75c 
MISS LULU BETT 
By Zona Gale 
Books, each $2.00 
ENTER MADAM EK 
By Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne 
; ks, each 75c 
BL NTY PULLS THE STRINGS 
By Graham Moffat 
Books, each 7T5c 
Write for terms and play catalogue 
a LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
% Fifth Avenue. New York 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SHOP, INC. 
RUNNIN’ THE SHOW 48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


By Richard Whorf 





and Roger Wheeler Practical Books For All 
Boarp Covers PosTPAip, $1.00 Little Theatres 
PRACTICAL The Art of Play Production 
STAGECRAFT EMME dac<.cusae suas seinen $4.00 


A History of Costume 


By Mary Helen Hynes edie. bo aes, aie 750 


BoarD COVERS PosTpAID, $1.00 


TIME TO MAKE-UP 
Stage Lighting 


By Richard Whorf NNN co ai4wen oats etenieg 10.00 
A New Text Book on Make-Up Theatre Lighting 
Ready November First Oe ee eer 
PROBABLE PRICE, $1.25 PosTPAID Scene Technician’s Handbook 
Barbet . iaccckss cae epena eee 


Our 1931 catalogue containing 2000 


titles will be ready for mail- Equipment for Stage Production 


ing September first. 4 eer rr 
Make Up 
inal ME kg dilaktawceent ae 1.50 
Walter H. Baker Company Technique of Dramatic Art 
41 Winter Street Boston, Mass. BGSWatte: 4.66éoensseeen eae eee 
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La Jolla Little Theatre Association, Inc. 
| La Jolla, Calif. 


Director—WyYNNE L. VAN SCHAICK 





Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


| Producing—GILMoR BROWN 
| Business Manager—CHaAs, F. PRICKETT 





The Drama Branch 
of the 
Community Arts Association 
Lobero Theatre 
Santa Barbara 
Director—IRVING PICHEL 
Art Director—MALCOLM THURBURN 





The University Theatre 


Stanford University, California 


Director—HArOLD HELVENSTON 
Technical Director—FREDERICK STOVER 





COLORADO 


The Masquers of Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 

Director—CurTis CANFIELD 

Business Manager—ARTHUR F. JOHNSON 


Available for outside engagements. 


FATRE EDarREcTORY 
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The Irvine Players 





Theodora Irvine Studio for the Theatr 
310 West 73rd Street at Riverside Driyg 
Direc 


Director—THEODORA IRVINE Techt 





MICHIGAN 





Play Production 
University of Michigan 


Director—VALENTINE B. WINDT 





THE Civic PLAYERS 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Fourth Season 


Director—PAUL STEPHENSON 





THE PARISH PLAYERS 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Director—WILLIAM MERRITT GREEN 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BoULDER, COLORADO 


PLAY-ADVENTURERS 


Directed by the Department of 
English Literature 





FLORIDA 


MONTANA 





The Montana Masquers 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Director—WILLIAM ANGUS 





The Little Theatre Workshop 


of 


Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 


Director—DoROTHEA —THOMAS 





IOWA 





Department of Drama 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Director—JAMES J. FIDERLICK 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Directors—FLORENCE EVANS 
FLORENCE CUNNINGHAM 





THE WHARF THEATRE 
of 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Directors—STANLEY PRATT 
Boris GLAGOLIN 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Dartmouth Players 


The Dartmouth Experimental Theatre 


Director—WARNER BENTLEY 










Kittredge Players 








440 East 57th Street Unit 
New York, N. Y. 
Direct 
Director—ARTHUR FITZGERALD Art D 
TEX: 
—_— 
THE GUILD PLAYERS 
we Con 
University Settlement 
New York City 

Director—Mkrs. J. GLENWoop Jongs Direc 

Syracuse University | 

Dramatic Activities | 
| Direc 


Director—SAWYER FALK 





NORTH CAROLINA 





The Carolina Playmakers Be 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina [Direc 
Director—PROFESSOR FREDERICK H. Kock }i-—— 
Associate Director—HUBERT HEFFNER 
Technical Director—SAMUEL SELDEN 





The Greensboro College she _ 
Greensboro College 
Greensboro, N. C. VIRG 

Director—ELBA HENNINGER Ss 

Assistant Director—AUGUSTA SAMPLE Th 





NEW YORK 





THE STUDIO THEATRE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Director—JANE M. KEELER 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, New York 





CORNELL DRAMATIC CLUB 
Laboratory Theatre 


Academic Courses and Stage 
Laboratory 


SUMMER THEATRE 





Director: A. M. DRUMMOND 
Assistant Director: W. H. STAINTON 





The Play-Likers 
North Carolina College for Women f Direct 
Greensboro, N. C. 


: i. — 
Director—W. RAYMOND TAYLOR WES] 
Asst. Director—A. T. WEST a. 

















OHIO an 

The Play House Dj 
Irecty 

Cleveland 
2040 East 86th Street WASH 
ee 
THI 
The Players Club of Columbus 
547 Franklin Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio Directc 
Director—StTokres MCCUNE - 
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rw : COSTUME Stage Lighting 
Little Theatre YOUR SHOW THE SAME AS Headquarters 
Directory continued) | BROADWAY MANAGERS DO (a 
OREGON | 7 Professional Theatres | 
— | The same costumes are avail- Little Theatres | 
WorKSHOP THEATRE able for your use—send us a Amateur Theatricals 
Oregon State College | complete list of your require- 
Corvallis, Oregon ments for our proposal. Colleges and Schools 
Director —ELIZABETH BARNES we BABY 
lrechnical Director—D. PALMER YOUNG SPOT- 
a ROOK | LIGHTS 
University Players Cestume Rental Co. 
Guild Theatre Players | 1437 Broadway, New York City Typical *"Capteot” Vetoes 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon ee -— et ite tte No. 6NB.” "13.50 











A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 


} 
Aisle Lights Dimmers 
| 





Director—OTTILIE TURNBULL SEYBOLT | 
Art Director—FRED ORIN HARRIS 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 











— Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 

TEXAS —problems may be answered by the use hat Ameeneere Exit Signs 
| of our scientifically designed and highly Arc Lamps Footlights 

efficient stage lighting units. It has been Borderlights Lenses } 

Commerce Community Theatre | cine Gh a a oe ances ell | 

| Commerce, Texas Lights are versatile and fill many exact- Colorframes Scenic Effects 

ing requirements. | 

heen | o P FREE! 

—Maup WEBSTER Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from inte 

_ two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 


Book and Catalog; contains useful in 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free, 


include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 


The Cliff Theatre ee Seees to the art of stage 














Dallas, Texas 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Director—TALBOT PEARSON Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








| 62 626 ) Tenth Avenue New York 


— 


























aie The Little Theatre of Dallas 



































— | Dallas, — Fe ee ee ee ae Bu a Service 
1 COSTUMES: ying 
Director—Ouiver HINSDELL | : of every description for Fe for Little Theatres 
OCH | : School, College, Amateur : Send us your requirements 
| THe Little THEATRE i and : for: 
oul | ei nel co , P| Professional Theatricals ; LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
ers} | ° se SCENERY 
f Director—Cart. Grick 4 WIGS AND MAKE-UP § aaieeinds 
| Largest Costume i 
VIRGINIA 3 Establishment in U.S. PROPERTIES 
: Write or wire your needs F Very low prices 
age « ” 
__} Te William and Mary Players 7 TAMS COSTUME CO. § | Theatre Assembly Shops 
| ore, Ve. j) 318 West 46th St. New York BE | 4 weet s0th St. siedcthaii 
men Director—Miss ALTHEA HUNT e TORE RESESEEERER REE 





















































WEST VIRGINIA Modern Theatrical 
STAGE LIGHTING 
“— KANAWHA PLAYERS EQUIPMENT 5 
a Charleston, W. Va. _ FOR FOR RENT OR SALE 
Theatrical Productions LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
Director—Ramén SavicH Pageants—F xpositions 
— Fraternal Orders 
SASHINGTON Schools and Little 
— | Theatres 
THE CORNISH THEATRE | || “A Light for Every Purpose” | pateipargymenied 
us Cornish School | seni tien Sinead | t FS wor = ‘ST. 
Se | |) DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co. 
ZAN MERCIER 1 | 
i a) § 410 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. | 































BROADWAY and the LITTLE THEATRE 
ROADWAY has endorsed CENTURY Lighting Equipment. Over forty of the current year’s 
productions were CENTURY lighted. And the season isn’t over yet. 

The Little Theatre falls in line with Broadway because it finds CENTURY equipment original and 


improved in design, sound and practical in construction, and always economically priced. 
Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street, New York City 








| 
| 





321 West 50th Street | PETER CLARK, Inc. }@0¥ 
ih NEW YORK,N.Y. Ps | $44 West 30th Street, New York ~ ( 
;, . s | 








Specialists 
STAGE LIGHTING 


for 


Large and small theatres 


ows 
Complete line of theatre elec. 
trical equipment and effects for || _— 


sale or rent 
Write-for quotation 


D U W | C O Costun 
315 West 47th St., New York City sma 





Stage Lighting 

















EQUIPMENT APPARATUS SUPPLIES al 
Footlights Spotlights Dimmers Stage Cable es 
Borderlights Floodlights Floor Pockets Color Mediums St E - TI 
Act Announcers Color Wheels Wall Pockets Music Stands 
Exit Signs Color Frames Connectors Lenses age quipment Wigs a 
Aisle Lights Scenic Effects Plugging Boxes Pipe Clamps and Tableat 
Grea: 


Your inquiries cordially invited 


KLIEGL 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INc. 


Rigging Supplies}. \ 


Ros || "oem 


Large and Small Theatre) BEAI 





ESTABLISHED 1896 me 
THEATRICAL »- DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR Information on any Theatre 


| G be Ti N G rigging problem furnished 
| 



































ROBERT W. BERGMAN fs 


Painter of 


Milestones Fifty Million Frenchmen fi; 
The Apple Cart The Green Pastures AY 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 





























Tmrarre Anns EDirerecrORY 





—— 


Books 





_— 
New Catalog of Art Books 
comprising works on 
The Theatre, Costume, 
Decoration, Dancing, etc. 


Sent upon request 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
$1 West 47th Street New York City 


pookKS ON THE THEATRE 


Rare and Out of Print 
New and Second-hand 





Manuscripts 





Competent Manuscript Service 


Your manuscripts efficiently and accurately 
typed by those familiar with literary require- 
ments. Reasonable rates. 

Also competent critical and advisory service 


R. C. MERSHON, General Motors Building 
is'dway at 57th St., N. Y¥. C. Circle 9034 





TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, plays, parts, typewritten 








lec. 


for 


" 











perfectly, promptly, reasonably, by one 
Catalogue 20, entitled THE THEATRE who understands. 
will be sent post free on request to NATALIE GURAL 
The Bookroom of J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd. 145 W. 45th St., N. ¥Y. C., Room. 1112A 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 
ry 
FOREIGN BOOKS WRITE for the TALKIES! 
ON THE THEATRE For adequate representation among talking pic- 
in all its phases; ture producers, New York market, send your 
ance, the Art Fil stories promptly. No special form, theme, dia- 
ogg peg tree of itis logue or length required. The story is the thing! 
from . a a ‘ Correspondence invited. 
(A egll ; DANIEL O'MALLEY CO. 
B. WESTERMAN? 10O., Ine. . ‘ aia = 
1g WEST 46th STREET N.Y. C. Suite T, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
> . RUDOLPH FIELD, PUBLISHER 
Costumes will gladly review and consider for publication all 
manuscripts submitted to him free of charge. Full 
COSTUMES length books preferred. Include return postage. 
Dept. sioctandhtiaii 
EAVES COSTUME CO. Curious Rare and Limited Editions priced 
151 W. 46th St., New York unusually low. 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers. Send for catalogue of unusual books. 
’ . : FIELD BOOK SERVICE, INC. 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or eo 
made to order—prices moderate. 1261 Broadway, Dept. T, N. Y. C. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
OSCAR F. BERNNER 
Theatrical and Street Wig Maker 


Wigs and Beards to Hire—Amateur Performance 
Tableaux Make-up Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Etc. 
York City 





Powders, Rouges, 


107 West 46th Street New 


Grease, Paints, 





Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricalsa—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
inal Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information 


443 Ww. 47th St., N. Ze Cc. 
also 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





“ISCENERY? 
a Yes, it is true what they all say: 


I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL FABRIC, TRIMMING 
AND TEXTILE SERVICE 
for Little Theatre Groups 
Write us for advice. 
Samples chee ‘rfully furnished 


3.43. WYLE & BROS., INC 
' NC. 
441 Broadway 718 So. Broadway 


few York € See Clty Los Angeles, Calif. 








Bervenalized / lalfenery 





Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Etc. 


Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 


IF USED ON THE STAGE, CALL US 


Dancing Mats 

Amateur and Professional 
Compleie Scenery. 
Props. 





Productions. 
Mechanical Effects. 
We also rent. 
No catalogues—but special attention to your 
problems. 
THEATRICAL PROPERTIES 
50L West 44th Street, N. Y. Medallion 





STUDIOS 
2804 | 





Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography covering 
period and country. 
publisher 


every | 
A review, description, the 
and price of each book are given. 
Paper bound—Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York | 
i 





LITTLE THEATRE 
EMPLOYMENT 
REGISTER 


Available September Ist 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Director 


ite, 
































Wye Name. Aqivesss or Monogram Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Maria 
gre ‘ 8 8 | Ouspensks 1ya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; re- 
10 ene $2.00 —_— Head Dramatic Department, Cornish 
-nvelopes |School, Seatue, Wash. 
Engraving Prices on Request. Address HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
RITECRAFTERS, Inc. Box 605, Point Plensant, New Jersey | 
511 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.C. 
oe 
MANUSCRIPTS - TYPING : 
MIMEOGRAPHING Director—EpNaA B. LAWSON 
2 7 9 vear: xperiene 
Expert ; prompt: reasonable. years experience 
: : : A ilable Se omi 1-30 
Stenographic & Secretarial Service Co. i Pa 
745 Fifth Avenue at 58th St., | Specialty : Chinese _ plays in English with the| 
New York City | pure Chinese technique. | 
PLAZA 2217 Young Hotel Honolulu, T. H. 
Schools and Studios | . 
TRAINING for the STAGE] DORIS SMITH 
Summer Course—June 23rd—August Ist Director—Civic PAGEANT 
A six-weeks’ course of Concentrated, Individual _— rts 
Training. Expert, unbiased advice as to your 15 gears enportence 
sees 0 ee ee ae oe Ellison-White Little Theatre 
A director of the former Theatre Guild School. Portiand, Oregon 
An instructor at Columbia University. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City «e 
Tel, Stuyvesant 9845 
MAVERICK THEATRE DIRECTOR 
Will, duaaes ie Gas Little Theatre Experience. Technical train- 
JUNE—JULY—AUGUST ing. Graduate Yale School of Drama. De- 


Professional and Student Company playing al- 
ternate weeks. Student Company brought to New 
York for date in August. Special qualifications 
for Little Theatre Directors and Teachers. 

Most Practical School in Country. 
GENE FRANCOIS, Secretary 
1658 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





IWEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES 


for 


FURNITURE 





THEATRE & STAGE 
oft tan Kew York 


The International 
Marionette Laboratory 


The most complete line of Marionette equipment, 
material and publication in the world. Both 
imported and domestic. 

Inquire about our Free Technical Service 


General P. O. Box 23, New York City 





sires position with Little Theatre or College 


Drama Dept. Write Box 17, Theatre Arts. | 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER IST. 





« 
DIRECTOR 


8 Years’ Experience. 








Best References. 


Address this magazine. Box st 
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nly a few copies remain 
of this beautiful and unique volume! 


priceless library of 150 
prints and photographs 
of stage settings and cos- 
tumes for less than 2% a piece 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 
theatre—the stages, productions, costumes, 
designs, settings, etc.—as developed during every 


period of theatrical history from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For the use of theatre- 
lovers, students and teachers, to illustrate courses 
in the history of the drama; to supplement stu- 
dents’ or teachers’ notebooks on the development 
of the theatre, stage design, costume; to serve as 
models for classes in stage design; to extra- 
illuminate general books; to use in conjunction 
with current books and magazines on the arts 
of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


$2.50 Selected by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 





delay. 





Soon the edition, limited to 1,000, will be gone and “THE 
ITALIAN COMEDY will become a rare book. But as 
long as it lasts students and lovers of the theatre may obtain 


copies at the regular price. Send in your order without 








THE ITALIAN COMEDY : 


ORDER COUPON 

THE JOHN DAy COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Please send me copies of The 
Italian Comedy, price $10.00. 

[] I enclose check. [] Send C. O. D. 
Name 
Address 
City 


By Pierre Louts Duchartre 


This beautiful book is the first translation into English of 4 
standard work upon the Commedia dell’ Arte, the ancestor o 
modern drama. It shows why the Commedia dell’ Arte grew 
suddenly from the people and flourished for three centuries; 
surveys the Theatre of Greece and Rome and its course 
down to the dawn of the Renaissance; and discusses its effect 
upon Moliere, Shakespeare and the world of letters in general. 
Large octavo with many illustrations in color. 
MORE THAN 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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OFFERS ALL PHASES 
\F THE DANCE FROM 
TAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
TpoIivwe FOR THE MIME 
BOOKLET oO - 


REQUEST aA A&A # 
wv 


PARBIZON-PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


gchool and Studio Directory continued 











GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
lith Season 
June 28—August 23 


Acting .:. Production 
Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC —TECHNIQUE 

















SUMMER COURSES 
JULY-AUGUST 
Write for Catalog 


264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 
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- FEAGIN 
| Schootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 

Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. Summer Courses 
July 7-August 16. Fall 
term opens September 22nd. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 
|__611-K Carnegie Holl, Now York City _ 
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LELAND POWERS | 


A School of the Theatre Arts 











MRS. LELAND POWERS, 
Principal 


Vocational Courses in the Ap- 
preciation and Interpretation of 


Literature. 


Theoretical study and practical 
training for the stage. 


Literature on request 





Miss Whiting 31 Evans Way, Boston 
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ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
' Maurice Gnesin, Ph.D., Head of Drama 
Department. 
Hupert QOsporne, Head of Repertoire 


Company. 
The school operates its own theatre and 
has a highly trained professional faculty. 
The courses are so designed that stu- 
dents may specialize 
preference and ability 
production, or design. 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
An early application is desirable 
For descriptive matter and application 
address 
| Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
| Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 


to their 
acting, 


according 
in either 














DRAMATICS and SPEECH 
Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics—Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 16 
Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 








Production to be known as 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


WITH 
EvizasetH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Hucu A. ANperson, Executive Director 
Thorough training for the professional 
stage and talking pictures. Season of 
public performances for students given 
each year. 


School opening Oct. 6, 1930 


Recommended as the best school of train- 








THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


a 

5 All Students act each 
ot week in studio productions. 
Ww Work sponsored by Eva Le 
i Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ss; Coburn Edith Wynne 
se Matthison. 

ct Teacher of Alice Brady. 

i. Fall Session October 6th 


Write for Catalogue 


3345 4 


Telephone: 





Endicott 





_ REN RIMES SRNR 
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ing by the directors of the former John 
Murray Anderson-Robert Milton School. 
Catalogue describing courses sent on request 
Apply to 
124 East 40th St. New York City 


Caledonia 8956 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
OF EXPRESSION The re-or spleatien Gad elect licy of 
Founded by Mary A. BLoop her Studio of Acting and ramatic 











DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 





Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





Summer Classes 


9 EAST 59TH STREET 


yc W Y © 8-6 Ct te 























| THE LONGY SCHOOL 
| OF MUSIC 


Announces a 


CHANGE IN LOCATION 


Beginning the Ist of September, 
1930, its new address will be 


THE LONGY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


44 Church Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


Announces 
JEAN MERCIER 


Dramatic Director 


Associate of Jacques Copeau and 
Adolphe Appia. 


Fall Term September 23rd to June 14 
Complete Catalog on request 


Seattle Washington 
ay A, a fa fi, fi, hi, i, he, le, Li. Le, Le 
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of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha's Vineyard Island 








The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 

fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 

“Little Theatre’’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 


Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
| RRL NSE NAEP 29 NRRL IN IE TRENT 














‘*Playchoice’’ Selections 


First Season: 


Death Takes a Holiday 
Rebound 
The Last Mile 
Topaze 
The Green Pastures 
Hotel Universe 


"The PLAY-OF-THE-MONTH plan 
has been proven to be the most con- 
venient and economical method of 
seeing the outstanding plays. Every 
month the ‘Playchoice’’ committee 
chooses the most worthy production 
before its New York opening. Sub- 
scribers receive choice seats for the 
PLAY-OF-THE-MONTH (or an al- 
ternate, if nominated) on dates con- 
venient to them. 


Subscription books are open for 
next season. It is advisable to sub- 
scribe now in order to reserve the 
best lecations. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 
Orchestra—$22.50 for series of 6 
plays. Matinee, $16.00. 
Balcony—$11.00 for series of 6 plays 
($2 seats or better). 


**Playchoice’’ Theater Committee 


John Cerbin 

William Lyon Phelps 
Jane Cowl 

Clayton Hamilton 

Donald Freeman 

John Jay Cunningham, Jr. 
Emma Mills 

Walter Hampden 


Excellent opportunity for membership 
secretaries to work in New York 
or suburbs 


‘“PLAYCHOICE,’’ Inc. 
John Krimsky President 
83 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
LONGACRE 2822 

















The PPelvedere 


FORTY EIGHTH STREET 
WEST of BROADWAY 


Nw York 

















Resident and Transient 















450 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Serving Pantry 
























$3 to $6 PER DAY 


Special Weekly or 
Monthly Rates 


The Best Food in New York 


aS 


D. M. PEPPER 
MANAGER 

















$$ 
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RESIDE at this magnifi- | 


cent Apartment Ho- 
tel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum 
Gardens. Only a few min- 
utes from Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and the shopping 
and theater centers. Din- 
ing service unsurpassed. 


Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet and rates 


Standish Hall 


‘‘A Residential Hotel” 
45 W. 81st St., New York 


Direction of M. Spark 
John J. Scofield, Manager 


discount is offered to transient and 


During summer months @ special 
permanent guests. 



































